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Notes. 
MODERN KENITES IN PALESTINE. 


The traveller in Palestine cannot fail to observe 
that, while the Greek and Latin appellations given 





to cities during the period of the Macedonian and | 


Roman dominations (such as Diospolis, Nicopolis, 
lia Capitolena, &c.) have in a great part van- 
ished, the old Hebrew names have once more 


inhabitants of the country. 

During the time that the people of Israel were 
encamped at Kadesh, in the second year of the 
exodus, they undertook, contrary to the express 
commands of Moses, a hostile expedition against 
Ard, a city in the Amorite highlands, in which 
they suffered a disastrous defeat. It is interesting, 
at the distance of thirty-three centuries, to find 


that we can still discover the site of Arad in the | 


modern Arabic name of Tell Arad. 

But it would, of course, be infinitely more in- 
teresting if we could detect, in any part of Pales- 
line at the present day, the descendants of a family 
connected by the ties of affinity to Moses; and if 
we could find them still inhabiting the same 
localities in which they had been stationed by 
Joshua, and still distinguished by such peculiari- 
ties as may assist us in identifying them with 
some reasonable degree of probability. 


| Midianites, sometimes Kenites. 





I am inclined to think that such an identifica- 
tion may possibly be made. The family to which 
I allude is that of Hobab, the brother-in-law of 


| Moses, who acted as guide to the people of Israel 


in their route from Mount Sinai through the 
desert of Paran, and who, in return for this im- 
portant service, was promised a settlement in the 
land of Canaan after its conquest should have 
been effected (Numb. x. 29-32). 

Let us consider by what criteria the descend- 
ants of Hobab might possibly be traced, if they 
still existed in Palestine. ; 

1. They are called in Scripture sometimes 
There can be no 
doubt that the term Midianites is an ethnic appel- 
lation, belonging to them as a branch of the 
nation of Midian, which, at the period of the 
exodus, was widely dispersed in various localities 
to the south and east of Canaan. 

It appears equally certain that Kenite is not 
a gentilic term; since we find that there were 
Kenites among the people of Canaan anterior to 
the time of Abraham (Gen. xv. 19); and we also 
find that there were Kenites among the Midian- 
ites, who were a people of a gentilic stock totally 
distinct from the Canaanite nations. 

We may assume therefore that the Kenites, 


| like the Perizzites mentioned in the next verse in 
| Genesis, obtained their appellation from their pe- 
| culiar mode of life: 


as the modern Arabs are 
divided into the Bedaween, the inhabitants of the 


| desert; the Beladeen, who dwell in cities; and 


the Fellaheen, or agricultural Arabs, who labour 
on the soil. 

I think (and I believe the suggestion is now 
made for the first time) that we may safely de- 
rive Kéni (a Kenite) from the noun kdneh (a reed 
or cane); and that Kenite was used as a general 


| appellation for any people who inhabited huts 
| — slightly altered of course, according | 
to the usual practice of. the Arabs, the present | 


constructed of reeds or canes. 

This conjecture is rendered more probable when 
we learn that, in the very district in which the 
Kenites of Hobab’s family were settled, there still 
exists a people living in huts of canes or reeds, 
and distinguished by their peculiar manners from 
all the people about them. I believe they are 
the only instance in modern Palestine of a people 
domiciled in this primitive fashion. 

It is true that Heber (a descendant of Hobab, 
and whose wife Jael is famous in history) is 
called Heber “the Kenite” (Judges iv. 11), 
although he dwelt in a tent (ohel); but it was 
probably from his partiality for a nomade life that 
he separated himself from the rest of his family, 
and removed to the north of Canaan. With the 
same laxity of expression. the encampment of 
Israel on the east of the Jordan is said to have 
been in the land of Moab (Deut. i. 5), although 
the people of Israel never entered Moab (Judges 
xi. 18), and although the portion of Transjor- 
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dania where they encamped before crossing the 
Jordan had long previously been conquered from 
Moab by the Amorites under Sihon (Numb. 
xxi. 26). 

2. The district in which the family of Hobab 
was originally located by Joshua was in the 
southern portion of the Midbar Yehiidah, or desert 
of Judah, and to the south-east of Arad (Judges 
i. 16). The desert of Judah is a narrow strip of 
country, extending from north to south along the 
western shores of the Dead Sea (Josh. xv.61, 62). 
From hence they gradually spread themselves 
along the whole of the south border of Judah. 
An Amalekite colony had settled in this region 
previously to the date of the exodus (Numb. 
xiv. 45); and Saul, finding the Kenites inter- 
mixed with these Amalekites, ordered them to 
separate from that obnoxious people, whom he 
was commanded by the prophet Samuel to destroy 
(1 Sam. xv. 6). After the destruction of Amalek, 
the Kenites returned to their former abodes, 
where they resided at the time when David and 
his marauding company were settled at Tziklag 
(1 Sam. xxvii. 10). 

It is clear therefore that, if we hope to discover 
any traces of the descendants of Hobab’s Kenites 
at the present day, we must search for them on 
the south coast of the Dead Sea and along the 
south border of Judah. 

Now it happens that in the district called El 
Ghor, which lies exactly south of the Dead Sea, 
there still exists a singular race of people (known 
as the Ghornees, from the locality which they 
inhabit), who are in fact Kenites in the true sense 
of the word, as dwelling in huts of reeds, and 
who are distinguished by marked peculiarities 
from the Arabs and all the other people around 
them. 

Messrs. Irby and Mangles—who, in the year 
1818, made the circuit of the southern shores of 
the Dead Sea—met in the Ghor a number of these 
people, of whom they give an amusing descrip- 
tion : — 

“ We met some of the natives taking in the harvest : 
they were a wild-looking people, and wore leathern aprons 
reaching to the shoulders—a dress we had never before 
seen. They addressed us with much civility, and said 
they were much oppressed by the Bedouin Arabs, whom 
they described as a bad set of people, caring neither for 
God nor the Saints.* . « « These people are called 
Ghornees, and differ materially both in manners and 
appearance from the Arabs, as well as from the natives 
of the towns. They adhere to one place of abode, and 
cultivate the land in its vicinity. They do not live in 
tents, like the Arabs, but build huts of reeds, rushes, and 
canes. They construct their buildings contiguous to 
each other, and form their villages in the shape of a 
square, with only one entrance for the cattle, which are 
thereby prevented from straggling, and are kept more 
collected for protection during the night. These people 
treated us very hospitably.” 





* What “ saints” do the Ghornees allude to ? 





| actual building of the church. 





Whether these singular people have any real 
claim to be deemed the descendants of Hobab’s 
Kenites, is a point which I must submit to the 
judgment of your readers. The origin of the 
Ghornees certainly seems to merit a careful in- 
vestigation, and may be well worth the attention 
of future travellers in Palestine. The evidence 
in support of their Midianite descent rests on 
three points: —1. That they inhabit the same 
tract of country in which the family of Hobah 
settled; 2. That they dwell in huts of canes or 
reeds, which appears to be the true meaning of 
the word Kenite; and 3. That they are a distinct 
race of people from the Arabs and all the various 
populations of modern Palestine. 

Henry Crosstey, 


GUILD OF MASONS AT FAVERSHAM 
ABBEY. 


In the present volume (p. 124) I referred to a MS, 
formerly belonging to the Surrenden collection. 
In this is a curious entry as follows: “ Maiores de 
eccliad de Devinton fabricator.” A foot-note in 
the History of Davington, p. 58, partially clears 
this up :— 

“The words ‘ Maiores Fabricatores’ are very obscure. 
They may designate either the gentry of the neighbour- 
hood, who contributed money towards the Fabric, or who 
had charge of the Fabric (see Ducange, in voce ‘ Fabrica- 
tor,’) or again a sodality of Freemasons employed in the 
In a council held at 
Avignon in the year 1326, condemning societies who had 
secret signs and tokens, and who wore peculiar robes (the 
description seems to point at the order of Masons), the 
term ‘ Major’ is expressly used (Canon xxxviii.), ‘ Unum 
sibi eligunt Majorem, cui jurant in omnibus obedire.’— 
Concill. ed. Mansi, fol. Venet. 1782, xxv. col. 763. 

“ Might the neighbouring mitred Abbey of Faversham, 
which, as well as the Priory, was under the Benedictine 
Order, have maintained such a Guild?” 

I am inclined to think this question may be 
safely answered in the affirmative. The abbey 
possessed a large portion of the houses in Faver- 
sham, a gaol, at least three water-mills, and several 
granges some distance from the town. These, with 
the various buildings within the precincts of the 
abbey, must have required a number of workmen 
continually employed to keep in repair. Another 
reason for supposing certain workmen were re 
gularly engaged by the abbot of Faversham is 
the fact that the men of the town were con- 
tinually at variance with him. About a century 
after the abbey was built, the townsmen com- 
menced a series of aggressions; the inmates of 
the abbey then had recourse to law, when the 
townspeople were invariably defeated. I mention 
this to show the feeling that existed from the 
time of Henry III. to the Reformation between 
the monks and the inhabitants: of course during 
all this quarrelling it would be to the interest of 
the abbey to employ its own men. 
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I should not have brought forward this theory 


if I had no other reasons than the foregoing. On 
Sept. 5, 1510, a deed of covenant was drawn up 
between the abbot and convent of Faversham, | 
and the mayor, jurats, and commonalty as to | 
repair of churchyard wall. This wall divided the 
cemetery of the parish church from the land be- 
longing to the abbey. The following shows the 
boundaries, and is a copy of that portion of the 
deed relating to them :— 

“For the repayring and makying of the churchwalle 
that is to witte from the corner of the Garden belonging 
to Julyan Norton Wedowe where as John Peryngton | 
dwellith right down Eastward to the corner next the litle 
Chappell set in the North east corner of the saide Church 
yard and so from the saide litle Chappell southward as 
far as the grounde of the saide Abbott and Convent ex- 
tendeth.” 

Further on, this wall, it is stated, is to be re- 
paired “by the workmen and masons of the saide 
Abbot and Convent.” Now I believe this ex- 
pression points to the guild in question, not per- 
haps so clearly as one might wish, but it may 
easily mean that without stretching. However 
the question may be decided later on, I have 
thrown these jottings together in the hope that 
something more decisive may be advanced if 

ible. GEoRGE Bebo. 

6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 





Rurwe To Macxonocutz.—At the Liverpool 
Congress, before the reading on almsgiving, a 
gentleman being asked to find a rhyme to 
“ Mackonochie,” wrote the following. It may be 
a pleasing puzzle to some of your readers to find 
another : — 

“ Who, folk bestowing 
Their alms, when o’erflowing, 
The coffer unlocks ? 
Fingers upon a key 
Placing, Mackonochie 
Opens the box. 
“ Says the churchwarden : 
‘ My claim, asking pardon, 
I beg to suggest.’ 
‘Then,’ says Mackonochie, 
‘Give Warden John a key 
Of the alms chest.’ 
“ But if demanding 
To thrust a rude hand in, 
The mob should rush on, 
Then says Mackonochie, 
*I give to none a key, 
Save unto John.’” 


ANON. 

Wuiresait: BLANCHAILLE oR BLANQuetre. 
The Pall Mall Gazette, in reviewing M. Esquiro’s 
Guide to Great Britain and Ireland, notices that 
the author, in speaking of whitebait, gives it the 
French name of blanquette, whilst on the English- 
French bills of fare it is always called blanchaille. 
If this is so, and if we may rely on the authority 
of the best French lexicons, the (ireenwich hételier 








has been all the while doing a shameful injury to 
the fair fame of this most delicate lilliputian fish, 


| for blanchaille is not the name of an animal sut 


generis, but a mere synonym of fretin (fry)! 
According to the Academy, Bescherelle, &c., the 
true appellation is blanquet or blanquette. In 
Flanders, where whitebait are caught in the 
Scheldt near the mouth of the Durme, they bear 
the French provincial name of mange-tout, a very 
appropriate expression too: the Flemish name is 
pm, as an allusion, perhaps, to the diminutiveness 


| of their form. The way to prepare pin in those 


localities is quite primitive, though the only one 
agreeable to the taste of the country gourmet :— 
Of every little fish the tail is clipped off with 
scissors; boiling water is kept ready on the fire, 
and the whitebait cast into it; at the first bub- 
bling of the water, which happens in an instant, 
the fish are strained and dished up. Melted 
butter is the only sauce. 

Some people consider pin to be young smelt, 
but the fishers hold the contrary opinion. 

J. VAN DE VELDE. 


Scutones: Sxytes.—The University authori- 
rities seem to have been hard put to for a name 
for men not borne on the rolls of any college; 
medizeval Latinity would have given them a 
good one, for at the larger German universities 
men who were only associated for lectures were 
called Seutones. There are many allusions to this 
class in Ulric Von Hutten’s Epistole Obscurorum 
Virorum, the longest in letter 46 of vol.i. (p. 138 
of Teubner’s edition of 1864.) 

Such a class, a cross between boarders and 
town boys proper, has been an important one at 
Shrewsbury from the foundation of the school, 
and there the name in an Anglicised form still 
exists, though now ordinary town boys, as well as 
“ non-gremial students,” are called Skytes. 

B. C.S. 

A Woman survivine Seven Hvspanps. — 
Many years ago I had daily to pass (in Yorkshire) 
the house of a woman who was the survivor of 
seven husbands, to all of whom she had been law- 
fully married. The last time I saw her she ap- 
peared to be about sixty-five years of age, and 
was then in her seventh widowhood. She has 
now been dead a number of years. I am aware 
of no other case except that Eastern instance men- 
tioned in the gospels. Y. 


PETER DEGRAVERS. 
I succeeded a few days ago, after a good many 
years’ search, in finding a copy of the following 
work : — 


“ A complete Physico-Medical and Chirurgical Treatise 
on the Human Eve; the second edition, corrected and 
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considerably enlarged. To which is now added a Treatise 
on the Human Ear, an entire new Publication; with a 
Plan to Study Physic and Surgery both in France and 
Great Britain: the whole illustrated with Plates and 
Cases. By Peter Degravers, M.D., Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, and 
Member of several Medical Societies. Edinburgh: 
Printed for the Author, and sold by all the Booksellers in 
Great Britain. 1788.” 

A portrait of the author, a characteristic etch- 
ing by the celebrated John Kay the barber, is 
prefixed to the title-page. It is certainly the 
rarest of all Kay’s works. Worthless books are of 
course the most difficult to find, and the worth- 
lessness of Degraver’s text is no doubt the cause 
why the book is so rarely met with. Indeed, I 
have never succeeded in seeing another copy. | 
But the volume has a special interest. Degravers 
was a French quack who settled in Hdinburgh 
about ninety yearsago. Aided by a good deal of 
native impudence, he contrived to push himself 
into notice and to add to his importance by the 
publication of the volume the title of which is 
given above. Having married a lady of a good 
Orkney family, his practice and importance in- 
creased; but his real character was probably 
known to some who were behind the scenes, and 
who therefore selected him to perform an im- | 
portant duty, no less than the resuscitation to life 
after his execution of the celebrated William 
Brodie. Degravers, it is said, succeeded in im- 
pressing Brodie with a full belief in his powers, | 
and thus probably helped him to maintain the 
undaunted courage and audacity which he showed 
to the last. Brodie was not a person, certainly, 
who required any patting on the back, for it is 
related that when he and his unfortunate con- 
federate Smith, an English hawker who had set | 
up a small grocer’s shop in Edinburgh, had been | 
sentenced to death, on leaving the bar, Smith 
being in tears, Brodie treated him to a sound 
kick, and called him a “d—d cowardly scoun- 
drel.” Shortly before his execution he penned a 
note, which is printed in Creech’s account of the 
trial, requesting as a last favour that the magi- 
strates would allow his body to be given over 
to , which blanks should probably be 
filled in with Dr. Peter Degravers. He mani- 
fested the same hardened levity even on the scaf- 
fold, trusting perhaps to the doctor's services. 
It is said that arrangements had been made with 
the executioner to give him a short fall; and it 
is certain that the moment his body was cut 
down it was handed over to two of his appren- 
tices, who having placed it in a cart, drove it | 
round the back of the castle at a furious pace, 
under the idea that the jolting would tend to 
recover suspended animation, until they could 
bring it under Dr. Degraver’s skill. But even 
his science was of no avail, for Brodie was dead | 
beyond a doubt. 











Shortly after this tragic event Degravers dis- 
appeared from Edinburgh, leaving his wife and g 


| large array of creditors behind him. What be- 


came of him is not known. At the end of his 
treatise is a fly-leaf announcing the forthcoming 
publication of a treatise in four vols. 8vo, on 
The Physiology and Pathology of the Human 
Body, with Therapeutics; or, Man and Woman 
considered both in Health and Disease. Did this 
ever appear? There are some anatomical plates 
in the Treatise on the Eye, Sc. fairly executed, 
but with no engraver’s name. Were these also 
Kay’s work ? The portrait is a profile in a small 
oval, F. M.S 

[According to Hugh Paton, the editor of Kay’s Por 
traits (edit. 1838, i. 262), the wife of Degravers was dead 
when he decamped. He states, that “after Degravers 
had been sometime in Edinburgh, he succeeded in secur- 
ing the affections of Miss Baikie, sister to Robert Baikie, 
Esq. of Tankerness, M.P. whom he married, and with her 
was to receive 700/. of portion. Some delay, however, 


| occurred in the settlement; and, unfortunately for the 


Doctor, before he had obtained more than an elegantly 
furnished house, his lady died in childbed, when the 
money was retained by her friends as a provision for the 
child, which was a daughter. Not long after this event 


| the Doctor decamped, no one knew whither, leaving debts 


to a considerable amount unsettled. The etching of De- 
gravers is not to be found in Kay's collection, having, 
with the two anatomical prints by the same artist, been 


| paid for and carried away by Degravers.” There was 
| privately printed in 1794, A Letter Addressed to the 


Board of Longitude, on the subject of a New Mathemati- 
eal Instrument, called Graphor, and signed Peter De- 
gravers, M.D, and Henry Ould, 7, Old Bond Street, Lon- 


| don.—Epb. ] 


“ ANSPACHER . JAGER . corps.”—The above is 
engraved upon the back of a sword, brass-mounted, 
brown leather scabbard with knife and fork in it. 
I believe this specimen came from Canada. Can 


| you or any of your readers give me any informa- 


tion about the regiment ? Oxp Rosty. 
Burpett Exvectron ror Westminster. —To 
what election does the following refer, and who 
was the opponent of Sir Francis Burdett ? — 
“ Once more see the standard of liberty wave : 
Rouse, Britons, your freedom, your country to save, 
Produce Magna Charta, the Englishman’s pride. — 
Behold! how she’s mangled, transformed, and belied. 
Let the knaves buy the slaves, 
Heaven shall hear freemen swear— 
No bribe shall betray us, 
No threat shall dismay us, 
Our votes are unbought, 
For Burdett are enrolled.” 


C. F. Comst. 

Dives Fawtty.—None of the peerages that I 
have been able to consult notice the first wife of 
Henry Fox, afterwards created Lord Holland. 
He married, Feb. 26, 1732-3, “Miss Dives, late 
Maid of Honour to the Queen.” What was her 
Christian name? And how was she related to 
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Mrs. Penelope Dives, who married June 19, 1724, 
John Temple, Esq., of co. Hants? TEWARS. 


Havtsoy.—lIs any explanation to be found why 
this word denotes two things so dissimilar as a 
wind instrument and a strawberry? I was in 
some hope of one on consulting Walker's Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, where, after he gives the 
latter meaning, there is added “ see Strawberry;” 
but on my “seeing” as directed, I find simply, 
“Strawberry, a plant—the fruit.” This is little 
better than mockery, and resembles the definition 
of “ Shipmaster, master of a ship.” 

The “ hautboy ” strawberry is not the ordinary 
one, but of a larger size and of a coarser tissue. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


I have heard it said that, in France, it is found | 


wild-in the “high woods,” or haut bois. This is 
ingenious, if not quite satisfactory; but it still 
leaves the unconnected meaning of “a wind 
instrument ” totally unexplained. G. 

Edinburgh. 

Hittoy Castte.—Will any one kindly inform 
me how Hilton Castle became the seat of the 
Earl of Strathmore, and when the Hilton heirs 
became extinct ? H. A. Bripeer. 

Mr, Lewes’, Gower Street, Euston Square. 

Kixe’s Evint.—In the address with which Dr. 
Robert Liveing opened the present session at Mid- 
dlesex Hospital he said — 

“It was not until the reign of George I. that touching 
for the evil, as it was called, was discontinued. Before 
this, however, people began to see the folly of such a pro- 
ceeding, for it was the duty of thé Royal physicians and 
surgeons to choose only those patients who showed a ten- 
dency towards recovery (laughter).” 

What is the authority for the statement I have 
placed in italics ? Sr, SwirHr. 


LacEena or Butrer.—What is the exact mean- 
ing of this term? Of course it is a measure— 
but how much? I find it often mentioned in 
the Trish inquisitions in the time of James I. 
Thus, in the neighbouring parish of Carrickma 
cross, or Maghcross, the moiety of the rectories of 
Maghcross and Anaghmuller are estimated at 
26s. 8d. per annum, besides twenty-four /agene of 
butter: this was in the 3lst of Henry VIII. The 
word is I suppose derived from Jag, hollow, or has 
It anything to do with Lagenia (Leinster) ? by 
which might be intended the measure used in 
that the most civilised province in Ireland. Small 
tubs of butter, about the size of the English 
firkin, are not unfrequently found deep in the 
bogs in Ireland. One has lately been presented 
to me, found in this neighbourhood, and I should 

like to identify it with the ancient Lagena. 
Evetyn P. SHIRLEY. 

Lough Fea, Carrickmacross. 

M. Motza.—On the fly-leaf of an old French 
Prayer Book are written the following lines by 
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particulars; and his connection, if any, with the 
court at St. Germains : — 

“ Questo libro mi fu donnato dallo M‘e del Re Giacomo 
3°, Re della Gran Bretagna, Scotia et Hernia. In 8S. Ger- 
mano, li 11 Aprile 1774. M. Molza.” 

J. G., Jun. 

Preston. 

REcoGNITION IN HeAvEN.—Is there any work 
. + . . . * 
in English which, treating on the subject of 
** Recognition in Heaven,” advocates the negative 
side of the question ? F. M. J. 


Srr Brian Tuxe.—Where was Sir Brian Tuke 
(Secretary to Cardinal Wolsey, Clerk of the Par- 
liament, “Master of the Postes,’ under Henry 
VIIL.) born? He died October 26, 1545, at 
Layer Marney, Essex, having purchased the 


| manor of the co-heiresses of John Lord Marney, 


| cannot lay my hand upon it. 


| 


who died in 1525. The family are said to have 
sprung from the Sieur de Toque, whose ancient 
barony in Normandy was written in charters 
Touqua. There were several branches of the 
family in the sixteenth century, spelling the name 
variously Toke, Tooke, or Tuke. Who was Sir 
Buygan’s father? No less than five portraits of Sir 
Brian, ascribed to Holbein, are extant. (See list 
in Atheneum, Sept. 18, 1869.) 
Joun Pieeot, Jun. 

University Hoops: MontTrELLier Hoop.— Will 
you have the kindness to inform your readers 
what is the distinctive colour of the Doctor’s 
hood given in the Faculty of Science, Montpellier ? 

C. C. B, 


Queries with Answers. 


“To pine with Duke Humpnrey.”’—lI have 
seen somewhere the origin of this euphemism, but 
Can you tell me 
whence the saying is derived ? G. W. M. 

[It is cruel and shameful that the name of the worthy 
Duke Humphrey of Gloucester should be associated with 
the want of a dinner ; for he was celebrated for his hospi- 
tality, especially to men of literature and knowledge. 
Fuller is of opinion that the proverb has lost its original 


| meaning ; “ for first it signified aliend vivere quadrd, to eat 


| by the bounty or feed by the favour of another man. 


After the death of good Duke Humphrey (when many of 
his former almsmen were at a loss for a meal’s meat), 
this proverb did alter its copy; to dine with Duke 
Humphrey importing to be dinnerless.” Moreover it is 
well known that this hospitable Duke was buried—not 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, but—at St. Alban’s. Hence we 
find a correspondent in the Gentleman's Magazine for 


| March, 1794, p. 210, has given a plausible origin of this 


 Molza, of whom I am anxious to learn some | 


saying: he tells us that “This proverb originated from 
the accidental circumstance of a wit in the last century 
being shut up in the Abbey of St. Alban’s, where the 
remains of Humphrey (the good Duke regent) are yet to 
be seen, while a party of his friends who came down to 
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that borough on an excursion from London were enjoy- 
ing a convivial dinner at the White Hart Inn.” The 
proverb, however, seems to have been known in the six- 
teenth century, and is quoted in Stow’s Survey of Lon- 
don, Vide Nares’s Glossary, edit. 1859, i. 262, for other 
examples of its early use. ] 

Joun Kemp, ArcusisHor or CanteRsuRY.—I 

* should be glad if any of your correspondents 
would inform me as to the parentage of John 
Kemp, who was born at Wye in Kent, who be- 
came successively Bishop of Rochester, then of 
Chichester, then of London, Archbishop of York, 
and afterwards of Canterbury; Cardinal of St. 
Balbine, afterwards of St. Rufine, which was sig- 
nified by this verse — 

“ Bis Primas, Ter presul erat, Bis Cardine functus.” 
He died (says Blomefield, Norfolk historian) a 
very old man in 14553. 

I should also be glad to know the parentage of 
his nephew Thomas Kemp, who became Bishop | 
of London, Feb. 8, 1449-50. T. S. Noreare. | 

} 





Sparham Rectory, Norwich. 

[The cardinal was descended of the old knightly family 
of Kemp, who had an estate called Olanteigh, inf&he 
parish of Wye in Kent, as long back as the reign of | 
Edward I. 1377. Sir Ralph had a son, Sir John Kemp, 
knt., who had two sons, Sir Roger and Peter; the former | 
dying without issue, 1428, the estates went to Peter, who | 
gave the lands before his death to his son Thomas, who 
was the father of Sir William Kemp and John the arch- | 
bishop and cardinal. Sir William Kemp had three sons 
by his wife Allice, daughter of Robert Scott, who had 
William, John, and Thomas, the Bishop of London. John 
Kemp the archbishop’s mother was Beatrix, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Lewknor, knt. | 

Wx. Warson’s “Truz RELATION OF THE Fac- 
Tron AT Wispecu.”—Has Wm. Watson’s True 
Relation, §c. (4to, 1601) been reprinted in any 
easily accessible form? The volume is of great 
rarity. A copy was sold by Messrs. Sotheby & 
Wilkinson for 1602 10s. in June 1857, and 
judging from the references made to it in Bering- 
ton’s Memoirs rh Gregory Panzani, must be a 
valuable aid to the student of Elizabethan eccle- 
siastical history. It seems not to have been 
known to Dodd, Watt, or Lowndes. If not re- 
printed, where will I get a full account of its 
contents P AIKEN IRVINE. 

[ We copy the complete title-page of this rare work :— 
“A True Relation of the Faction begun at Wisbich, by 
Fa. Edmonds, alias Weston, a Iesuite, 1595, and con- 
tinued since by Fa, Walley, alias Garnet, the Prouinciall 
of the Iesuits in England, and by Fa. Parsons in Rome, 
with their adherents: Against vs the Secular Priests their 
brethren and fellow Prisoners, that disliked of nouelties, 
and thought it dishonourable to the auncient Ecclesias- 
ticall Discipline of the Catholicke Church, that Secular 
Priests should be governed by Iesuits. Newly Imprinted, | 
1601.” 4to, pp. 90. This work is attributed to Chris- | 











topher Bagshaw by Dodd (Church History, ii. 67), Wood 
( Athena, ii. 390, ed. 1815), and by Berington (Memoirs of 
Panzani, p. 41), and has never been reprinted. There js 
clearly some error in the statement that a copy fetched 
1602. 10s,, for in the auctioneers’ priced catalogue, now 
before us, as no sum is entered, it remained unsold, At 
the sale of the Rev. M.A. Tierney’s library at Sotheby's 
on Dec. 1-4, 1862, it only fetched 16s. See Lowndes 
under “* Wisbich.” There are two copies of the work in 
the British Museum. ] 


Sm J. C. Hrppistry.—In the Appendix to 
Substance of a Speech of Sir John Cox Hippisley, 
Bart., on seconding the motion of the Rigkt 
Honourable Henry Grattan, &c. &c. on Friday, 
May 18, 1810 (8vo, London, 1810), is printed a 
“Sketch of proposed Regulations, concurrent 
with the Establishment of a State Provision for 
the Roman Catholic Clergy in Ireland, 1810.” A 
foot-note mentions that this sketch has appeared 
in a pamphlet, published by C. Keogh, in con- 
sequence of having been communicated to a com- 
mittee in Dublin. And a MS. note appended in 
my copy states it also appeared in the Dublin 
journals. Some information is sought concerning 
this pamphlet, which has hitherto evaded my 
inquiries; and more especially information is 
sought as to whether it contains “ the various 
documents in the Appendix ” to which Sir J. C.H. 
refers in his observations on the document (Ap- 
pendix No. v. p. xiv. and foot-note), where he 
states that “the word Appendix relates to a col- 
lection of documents annexed to the original work 
from which this Sketch was selected.” If the 
“pamphlet published by C. Keogh” was not 
“the original work” referred to above, what 
was ? AIKEN IRVINE. 

Brookville, Bray. 

[The “Sketch” was printed by Cornelius Keogh in a 
pamphlet entitled The Veto, a Commentary on the Gren- 
ville Manifesto, Lond. 1810, 8vo, pp. 31 to 41. This 
“Sketch ” first appeared in 1809, as thus stated by Mr. 
Keogh: “Sir John Cox Hippisley is prominent among 
the parliamentary advocates of Catholicity. He printed 
last year, and privately distributed among his party, the 
annexed draft of an extraordinary Catholic bill.” Then 
follows the “Sketch,” as reprinted in Sir J. C. Hippisley’s 
Speech of 1810, but without any “Collection of Docu- 
ments.” ] 

Quotation WANTED: “ Hopr NEVER COMES.”— 
Can any one direct me to this line ?— 

“ And hope, which comes to all, comes not to me.” 

I vainly endeavoured some time ago to trace it; 
and now the close resemblance which I have re- 
cently remarked between it and the following 
from Euripides — 

euol yap ob8’, 8 war Aclweras Bporois, 


tiveorw éAnis ( Troad. 676) 
of which the above is indeed but an echo, has 
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renewed and increased my desire to fix the 


author; a desire which, I fear, will remain un- 
gratified unless some one of your readers will 
kindly assist me. W. B.C. 
[Is not the passage in Paradise Lost, book i. lines 65-7— 
“ Where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all” — 
the quotation sought for by our correspondent ? } 


Castteton Steerie.—Being at Castleton, in 
the Peak district, a few days ago, I observed 


5. Avovicws év Kopivéy. A taunt on fallen great- 
ness. The proverb alludes to Dionysius, the 
younger, who, after his expulsion from the throne 
of Syracuse, lived in exile at Corinth (n.c. 343). 

For passages where the proverb is either quoted 
or explained, see Demetrius zp) ‘Epunvelas, § 241= 


| vol. ii. p. 314 of Spengel’s Rhetores Greci; Try- 


| 


something remarkable stuck on the top of the | 


‘hurch tower, and on making inquiries of one of 
the inhabitants, was told that it was a beehive, 
and that one was placed in that position every 
29th of May. Can any of your readers explain 
the meaning or origin of the custom? No one I 
saw at Castleton could tell me. 

EpWARD STEVENS. 

[According to Murray’s Handbook for Derbyshire, 
p. 45, this steeple decoration is an annual garland. The 
writer informs us that “several old customs linger yet 
in Castleton, such as ringing the curfew from the 29th 
Sept. to Shrove Tuesday, and the placing of a garland on 
me of the pinnacles of the tower by the ringers on the 
29th of May, there leaving it till the following year.” | 


Replies. 
SUNDRY QUERIES, 
(4 S. iv. 255.) 


The following notes may serve as a partial 
answer to Mr, GANTILLON’S queries : — 

I. 1. Er) @bpars rhv bSplav—<dmroviri Oels* 
éxl trav WuxaywyoivTwr* ai bdpla: wapicay rais Ovdpais 
roi wivew Tovs cicwvras Kal éfidvras évexa. Usurpat 
Aristot. Rhet. i. 6, ex quo aliter quam Apostolii auctor 
proverbii sensum definit Stephanus in Cram. Anecdd. 
Pariss. i, 259.—Mantisse Proverbiorum centuria, i. 54= 
vol. ii. p, 753 of Leutsch and Schneidewin’s Corpus Pa- 
remiographorum. 

Far more satisfactory is Victorius’ explanation, 
quoted with approval by Spengel (Arist. Zhet. ed. 
1867, vol. ii. p. 107): — 

“ Dicitur de iis, qui quod pwne ad exitum perduxerunt, 
labore defatigati relinquunt aut inane reddunt; aquam e 


pho, wept Tpérwv, vol. iii. p. 202 of Spengel 7. c.; 
Cicero Ad Att. ix. 9, 1 (cf. Cic. Ad Div. viii. 
18, 1), and Quintilian, J. O. viii. 6, 52. 

II. “ Jam fuerit neque post unquam revocare licebit ” 
comes from Lucretius, iii. 915. 

III. So far as I am aware, there is no complete 
treatise on the /anguage of Aristotle. His treat- 
ment of particles is discussed by R. Encken, De 


| Aristot. dicendi Ratione, p. 1. de particc. usu, Git- 
’ v4 ; 


tingen, 1866; and his use of the passive of in- 
transitive verbs, e. g. emiBovrever Ou and pboveiaba, 
is illustrated by Mr. Cope in the Journal of Phi- 
lology, vol. i. No. 1, pp. 93-97, 1868. 

LV. Tpaupariorys, pauuariKds, KOLTLKOS. 

1. The first of these words appears almost in- 
variably to bear the meaning of “a teacher of 
letters,” “an elementary schoolmaster ;” a mean- 
ing which it frequently hasin Plato (e. g. Euthy- 
dem. 276 A and c, and 279 £; Protag. 3124; 
Charmid. 159 c). 

Hesychius defines it as equivalent to ypaupero- 
d:3doxados; Suidas paraphrases it by 4 1a para 
oroxeia Siddoxwr; and Pollux (iv. 18) mentions, 
among the functions of the ypauyariorts, diddoKnev 
ypduuara, gvAAaBas cuuwAEKEW, Ypddew, avayryveioKew, 
aroorouatifew, 

2. The name ypauparids is given by Suidas 
to Callimachus, to Lycophron, Zenodotus, Arist- 
archus, and others. 

In Athenzeus (vy. 65, p. 222) the followers of the 


| great critic Aristarchus are called ypauuarixol : — 


loco remotiori petitam in foribus ipsis urceo incautius 


offenso profundunt.” 

2."Loiwa tg Tobs GAas Kal rd Eros rpiauevy’ 
trl trav dumyérn Svow Svrow 3d Oarépov BAawTouevwy 

+» ovdén Tay KexTnuevww AvorTEAc? Exdrepor* ef uty 
yep Tis Kaprotro éx Tov €Aous, of GAes SiarhKowTo* ef 
% tuwadkw jAl~ 5 rowos exdiBorro, ex per TaY Grav 
wAd by Kapwoiro, éx Bt Oarépov BAdwroto Tov ~Aous 
sawonévov.— Corpus Pareemiogr. i, 409. 

“Incertum aliunde proverbium, cujus sensus ex in- 
tegro loco satis apparet, de iis, qui bona mixta malis 
consequuntur.”—Spengel on Arist, Hhet. ii. 23 (where 
the proverb is quoted ). 


ducts ody, & ypaupatrmol,... . 
gevryer’ "Apiordpxeiot, ex’ edpéa vata Saddoons 
“EAAdbda, rijs fouSijs SeiAdrepa Keuddos, 
ywvioBouBuKes, povorvAAaBo1, olor weundrev 
Td cooly Kai opaw Kal Td ply 52 7d vivr— 
and in the introductory chapter we find some of 
the Se:mvocogioral themselves: TAovrapxos, Aewvidns 
5 HAcios, AiwsAcavds and Zatdos described as ypau- 
MATIKGY 01 xapieoTaToL. 

Again, Longinus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Munatius, and Crates, are all designated -ypauua- 
vixot by various ancient authorities: so that, on 
the whole, the word appears to be roughly equi- 
valent to our word scholar in its higher sense ; 


| implying, especially in the Alexandrine school, 


not merely a grammarian, but a man of sound 


| judgment on literary matters, of refined taste, and 
| of exact erudition. 


The distinction between ypaxuatiorfs and ypau- 
uarixds is well brought out in the following pas- 
sage of Suetonius :— 
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| 
“ Sunt qui litteratum a litteratore distinguant, ut Greci | 
grammaticum a grammatista, et illum quidem absolute, | Roman and other deities, see Merivale’s Hist of 


hunc mediocriter doctum existiment.”—De Grammaticis, 
¢. iv. 

And is further illustrated by Appuleius, For. 
20 :— 


“Prima cratera literatoris ruditatem eximit, secunda | 


grammatici doctrina instruit, tertia rhetoris eloquentia 
armat.”’ 

3. Lastly, the name xpi:rucds seems to have be- 
longed strictly to the highest order of ypauparixol. 


536, p. 773, 30) we find a passage quoted from 
Heraclides Ponticus containing the word xpitio!. 
Eustathius explains that it is equivalent to oi 
axpBéorarot ypauparixol. Thus every Ke iTinéds WAS 
ypauparixés, but not every ‘ypauuatinds xprrucds. 
Aristophanes of Byzantium and Aristarchus would 
have the specific name of «p:rixof as well as the 
generic name of -ypauuariol. In a passage of 
Cicero (Ad Div. ix. 10), after a metaphorical 
allusion to the name of Aristarchus in the words 
“alter Aristarchus hos (sc. versus) d8erite:,” he 
proceeds, “ ego, tanquam criticus antiquus, judi- 
caturus sum, utrum sint rod romrod an rapeu- 
BeBAnuévo:. 

Both terms are not uncommonly applied to the 
same person; thus Suidas calls Hecateeus Abde- 
rites, «prrmds ypauuarix’s, and Philetas of Co 
ypaumarixds KpiTiKés. Again, in Polybius, 32. 4. 5, 
we read of "Iooxpdrn tov xpirudy (not to be con- 
founded with the Attic orator), but in 32. 6. 5, 
the same person is ypauuarixds (raw ras axpodzess 
mowounevwv), and has several hard epithets applied 
to him, as AdAos, wéprepos, and Karaxophs. Finally, 
in Clement of Alexandria (Stromat. i. p. 364= 
vol. i. p. 404 of Wilson’s transl.) we read that — 

“ Apollodorus of Cuma was the first that assumed the 
name of xp:rixés and was called ypaunuatinds. Some say 
it was Eratosthenes of Cyrene who was first so called, 
since he published two books which he entitled Gram 
matica, The first who was called ypauuaruds, as we 
now use the term, was Praxiphanes, the son of Disny- 
sophenes of Mitylene.” 

The meaning of "ypaumarinds and xpirikds are 
discussed at length in Lehrs’ Dissert. de Vocabulis 
MiAdA0yos, ypauuartixds, KpiTinds (Regimontii, 1835), 
from which ample extracts are given in Stephens’ 
Thesaurus (new ed. 8. v. xorrixés), and to which I am 
indebted for some of the passages above quoted. 

V. In Petrie’s Monumenta historica Britannica 
(p. exviii. No. 116) the following inscription in 
honour of Mars Belatucadrus is stated to have 
been discovered at Plumpton Wall, Cumberland : 

“ DEO 
MARTI 
BELATVCAD 
RO ET NVMI 
NIB. AVGG. 
IVLIVS AV 
GVSTALIS 
ACTOR IVLIV 
PI PREF.” 





[4 S. IV. Ocer. 16, 69; 








On the fashion of combining the names of 


the Romans, c. xxxiv. vol. iv. (new ed.) p. 138n, 
Camulus (whose name appears in Camulodn- 
num) may also be approximately identified with 
the Roman Mars. In Dio @assius (62. 6. 2), 
BovvSovixa, or, as we prefer to call her, Boadicea, 
is represented addressing an animated invocation 
to ’Avipdern. The reading is not absolutely cer- 
tain, but from the context there can be little 


~ ; - ‘ : : . | doubt that a goddess of Victory is intended. 
Thus in Eustathius (Com. on Homer's Iliad, i. | doubt ; ctory is intended 


VI. By Insula Romana is meant Britain. See 
Gildas, Liber Querulus, cap. 4(De secunda subjec- 


| tione ac duro dominatu) :— 


“... ita ut non Britannia sed Romana insula cen- 
seretur et quicquid habere potuisset seris, argenti, vel auri 
imagine Cesaris notaretur.” 

J. E. Sanpys. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





5. The National Deities of the Britons.—The 
simplest and earliest form of the religion of the 
Britons seems to have been the worship of the 
sun, moon, and fire. The sun they adored under 
the name of Tutanes, the same as the Roman 
Saturn, and the Phcenician Baal or Bel. The 
Celtic Alwani or Alani had a god called Alw (the 
same as Jiaul, Celtic for the sun, from Helib, 
Sanskrit for the same). Another remarkable 
principle was the worship of the serpent ; and it 
has been conjectured that the great Druidical 
temples, such as Stonehenge and Avebury, were 


| constructed for the united worship of the serpent 


| standing there. 


and the sun. The moon regulated the times of 
their four great religious festivals. The number 
of deities was afterwards considerably increased, 
among whom were Teutates, who resembled the 
Egyptian Toth and the Latin Mercury; Hesus 
the god of war; Jow, or Jupiter, and Taranis the 
ruler of thunder; Belin, or Apollo. Belin was a 
favourite deity with the Britons; a temple in his 
honour is said to have stood near London Bridge, 
giving rise to the name Billingsgate, or Belins- 
gate. This seems to be doubted by Stow, who 
says the gate was called from its owner, Beling, 
or Billing. John Bagford says that a custom 
existed till of late years for the porters who plied 
at Belinsgate to ask passers by to salute a post 
If he would not they compelled 
him, but if he submitted they gave him a name 
and chose one of the gang for his godfather. 
Bagford says, “I believe this was done in memory 
of some old image that formerly stood there, per- 
haps of Belin.” (Leland’s Collectanea, 1714.) MB 


| Conereve (3 S. vi. 88) says that the Rev. W. 


Bowles, in his Hermes Britannicus, or Disserta- 
tion on the Celtic Teutanes, while describing that 
god, unconsciously gives an exact account of the 
Hindoo god Garuden (the Indian Mercury), with 
the hawk’s head, the same as the Egyptian god 
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Ra, and one of the idols found at Nineveh. A 
Breton writer (Notice sur la } ulle de Nantes) says 
the cathedral of that town is built upon the re- 
mains of a Druidical temple, consecrated to a 
god called Balianus, Boul- Janus, or Voldanus, 
much venerated by the Armorican Gauls. An 
ancient MS. states that he was represented with 
three heads enclosed in a triangle. He bore in its 
right hand a thunderbolt, and with its left guided 
the clouds. Your correspondent will find in 
#N, & Q.” (3" 8S. iv. 485) a very interesting 
account by the Rev. M. Manger (a Breton Catho- 
lic priest) of the Druidical manner of celebrating 
the mistletoe festivalin Brittany. That plant was 
considered by its consecration the Panchrestum or 
universal remedy, for in its presence sickness, 
enchantments, and malevolent spirits disappeared. 
Two bulls were immolated by the Supreme Pon- 
tiff and the Eubogi on a triangular altar. Mr. 
Higgins, in his Celtie Druids, thinks that the 
Druids were Buddhists, but the latter will not 
even destroy an insect if they can help it, while 
the Druids sacrificed human beings. Mr. Morgan 
says Druidism and Pythagoreanism were, in most 
respects, the same philosophy. The Copernican 
system is the Pythagorean or Druidic revived 
and proved: the Druid circles, he thinks, must 
have delineated the true system of the heavens. 
The Greek appellation for the Druids was derived 
from the British term for astronomers (Saronide, 
from sér, stars). The Druid colleges in Britain 
were frequented by thousands of students from 
Gaul and other parts. 

6. Othona—Othona is one of the castra in the 
Littus Saxonicum, as given in the Notitia Digni- 
tatum et Administrationum, §c., and its site has 
recently been determined beyond all doubt, near 
Bradwell-juxta-Mare, Essex. There were nine 
of these castra defending the Saxon shore, which 
extended from what is now Brancaster in Nor- 
folk to Shoreham in Sussex. Another station 
(the tenth), not mentioned in the Notitia, was 
laced at Felixtowe: this is now submerged. 
Mr. T. Lewin, F.S.A., in a paper “On the Castra 
of the Littus Saxonicum, and particularly the 
Castrum of Othona,” in Archeologia (xli. Part 11.), 
divides these castra into two classes, viz. those 
built to suppress internal rebellion or to keep open 
the communication with the Continent, as Rich- 
borough, Dover, and Reculver, probably the first 
erected by the Romans in this country, and, 
secondly, those erected with a view to meet any 
sudden invasion from a piratical enemy, as those 
%t Braneaster, Burgh Castle, Lymne, Pevensey, 
‘amber Castle, and Othona. Of the date of 

ese latter we have very little information. We 

Sow that when Roman ascendancy was on the 
teline, Saxon hordes issued forth to overrun 
Ritain from the sea. In the time of Maximian, 

‘wea A.D. 286, they committed dreadful ravages. 


Carausius (a Menapian from the banks of the 
Rhine) was appointed admiral of the Roman 
fleet, but his policy appears to have been to allow 
the Saxons to plunder Britain end then get their 
plunder for himself as they returned. When 
Maximian heard of this he wanted to punish 
Carausius, but he took his fleet to Britain, declared 
himself emperor, and maintained his independence 
till the year a.p. 293, when he was slain by Al- 
lectus, and in .D, 206 the island again became a 
Roman province. 

Mr. Lewin thinks these castra were erected in 
the reign of Carausius, for he had to fortify the 
kingdom against both Saxons and Romans, so 
that they flourished from about 289 to 409, just 
120 years. They were much needed in the reigns 
of Constantius and Valentinian I., when the 
Saxons were very powerful. 

In 368 we first have mention made of the tractus 
maritimus, afterwards called the Littus Saxonicum, 
for in that year Nectaridus, Count of the “ mari- 
time tract,” was slain. In 368 Theodosius (father 
of the emperor) was sent over and cleared the 
land of Saxons. He quitted the island in 369, 
and it is stated that “* Jnsfaurabat urbes et pree- 
sidiaria, ut diximus, castra, limitesque vigiliis 
tuebatur et preetenturis.” (Amm. Marc. xxviii. 
7.) Itis here expressly stated that he restored 
the castra. In 409 the Romans abandoned Bri- 
tain. 

Othona was perhaps the smallest of the castra, 
the area being about five acres. It was occupied, 
according to the Notitia, by a numerus Forten- 
sium, or band of the Fortenses (derived from their 
valour, fortis.) Their arms were the sword, 
spear, and buckler. Thousands of oyster shells 
and antlers of stags show that they had some 
luxuries in their camp life. The coins found 
range from Gallienus (c. 260) to Honorius, in 
whose reign the Romans abandoned Britain, a.p. 
409. The Saxon phase of Othona (or Ithancester, 
as it was then called) is very interesting, for good 
Bishop Cedd built a church here in the time of 
Sigebert, the good king of the East Saxons. 
The ruins of this church still remain; length of 
nave 55 feet by 28. The foundation of an apse 
(radius 20 feet) may be traced. The greater 
part of this church or chapel lies within the 
castrum, and the other part seems to have been 
used as acchurchyard. ‘The building has always 
been known as St. Peter’s ad Murum. In the 
Middle Ages it was a chapel-of-ease to Brad- 
well, whose rector found a priest to officiate in 
it on Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. The 
building became a beacon or lighthouse in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and is now a barn.* 


* Othona was discovered in 1864, when a company was 
formed for enclosing the Essex marshes, In removing 
soil at St. Peter’s Head they came upon the southern wall 
of the long lost castrum. The owner of the property 
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Portus Adurni (No. 8. in the Notitia) was at 
Bramber Castle, near Shoreham, where the river 
Adur discharges itself. It stands on an isolated 
eminence; on the east was the river, and on the 
other three sides a fosse. The walls now re- 
maining are recent, but the position was an ad- 
mirable one. 
was the Exploratores or Scouts. 

Joun Praeor, Jun., F.S.A. 





6. 

“ Ornona, in Essex, a garrison under the Count of 
the Saxon shore, seems to have been at Ithancester; 
mentioned by our histories, and seated about the utmost 
point of Dengy Hundred.” 

“ Portus ApuRNI, in Sussex (the place where the 
Exploratores kept watch against the Saxon Pirats under 
the later Emperours), must be upon this Coast; and we 
cannot pitch upon any part with greater probability 
than Ederington, a little village which seems still to 
retain something of the old name, and besides is a very 
convenient place for landing ; which, indeed, in our pre- 
sent search is a circumstance of great moment, since those 
Guards upon the Coast were set to hinder the Pirats from 
landing, and by consequence must have been fixed where 


by Miers, but five and thirty years ago his suc. 


cessor in the business occupied a slice of a shop in 
the Strand, close to Northumberland House, and 


| had in his possession the original life-size outling 
| of the poet’s head from which the silhouettes 


The military force quartered there | 


were made. W. C. Edwards made a reduced en- 
graving from this full-sized profile, with a copy of 
the poet’s seal from the actual seal then in the 
keeping of Robert Armour, and a facsimile of the 


| signature “ Robert Burns, Poet,” from the title- 


the shore was most convenient for that purpose.”—Moll’s | 


Geography, pp. 16, 23. 
8. L. 


PORTRAITS OF BURNS. 
(4* S. iv. 274.) 

It is not easy to answer Mr. RieGat’s queries 
in the categorical style which he seems to expect. 
Strictly speaking, I should say there is but one 
genuinely authentic portrait of the poet—viz. 


that by Alexander Nasmyth, exhibited at the | 


Second Special Exhibition at South Kensington 
in 1867. It was painted in 1787, and, after being 
engraved by Bengo, was presented to Burns, but 


I cannot learn whether the gift came from the | 


artist or the publisher. I remember an indifferent 
copy which was made by Stothard at Dumfries, and 


sold at that great artist’s auction in 1834. The 
—_ remained in the hands of Mrs. Burns till 


er death, when it was placed in the charge of her | 


brother, Robert Armour of London, to be given 
over to his nephews on their return from india, 
and it is now in the possession of Colonel William 
Nicol Burns, the last survivor. In the National 
Portrait Gallery in Great George Street there is 
a—what shall I call it P—sort of a kind of a replica 
“painted for George Thomson, and retouched by 
Sir Henry Raeburn,” as the catalogue has it, but 


| original. 


page of A Treatise on Ploughs and Wheel-Car-. 
riages, by James Small. Plough and Cartwright, 
8vo, Edinburgh, 1784. 

Forty years ago there was a great flourish of 
trumpets about the portrait “painted by a Mr, 
Taylor,” to which your correspondent alludes, 
The features are not to be reconciled with the 
Nasmyth painting or the Miers profile, but it had 
the testimonies of many persons in its favour; and 
I have heard old John Burnet say that he knew 
the man who prepared Taylor's palette when 
Burns sat to him. I have not heard what became 
of the portrait after the great Constable smash. 

David Allan’s likeness of Burns was introduced 
into a sketch of the “ Cotter’s Saturday Night.” It 
is not clear that the artist and the poet were per- 
sonally acquainted. It is true that Burns writes 
of him as “ my friend,” and Allan was certainly in 
Edinburgh in 1787; but there is at least one 


| letter which mentions him as if he were a stranger. 


Mr. Chambers speaks of David Allan as “ the 
first Scottish artist of his day for such subjects,” 
which is much the same as if he himself were to 
be described as the most eminent Scotsman who 
was born in Peebles on a certain hour of a cer- 
tain day in a certain year. What other Scottish 
artist was there for such subjects in a.p. 1795 ? 
The little print by Bengo, prefixed to the Edin- 
burgh subscription edition of the poems, used 
often to be spoken of as a better likeness than its 
Burns certainly sat to the engraver 
during the progress of the plate, and he has suc- 


| ceeded in conveying the notion of a man of a 


swarthier hue than Nasmyth represented. But 
after all it is a very ordinary production. Mr. 
Chambers, as usual, has a flourish of knowledge 
on art, as on everything else, and informs us that 


| “ Bengo was much cleverer in his art than any 
| man residing in Edinburgh till a comparatively 


I should guess it to have been executed by Na- | 


smyth after the poet’s death, and without the 
original portrait before him. 

I have never met with any of the original 
contemporary copies of the miniature silhouette 
(Mr. Oxley Parker) ordered systematic excavations to 
be made, and it may be considered one of the most in- 
teresting discoveries of the day. 





recent period”! He has evidently never heard 
of David Martin, or seen his mezzotintos of Jean- 
Jacques or David Hume after Allan Ramsay. 
With regard to the miniature of 1795, executed, 
as Mr. Chambers would say, by the most distin- 
guished Caledonian artist at that time travelling 


| through the border counties, I beg to refer MR 


RIGGALL to the quarto edition of Burns's Work 
recently published by “P. Hately Waddell, Mini 
ter of the Gospel.” The edition itself is a vey 
good one ; so good indeed that it cannot be ® 
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jured by my calling attention to the most exe- 
crable libel on the human face divine that has 
been published in the nineteenth or any other 
century. It has for its companion a similar like- 
ness of the poet's son, which we would recom- 
mend any of your correspondents who may be 
expecting an addition to his family to keep care- 
fally under lock and key. CHITTELDROOG. 





As is well known, Alexander Nasmyth, the 
celebrated landscape-painter, painted a small-sized 
portrait of the poet in 1787, of which he made 
(I understand) two copies. This portrait was 
engraved by John Bengo, an engraver of great 
merit; and to insure fidelity in the likeness, 
Burns gave Bengo sittings separately for the 
engraving. Bengo finished his task, and the 
portrait appeared in the first Edinburgh edition 
of Burns’s Poems of 1787. Of those three Nas- 


Mr. Waddell gives a history of his portrait, but 
it is faulty at the fountain-head, and Ee has failed 
to get any one of standing to join in his belief. 
There can be no doubt that the Nasmyth-Bengo 
portrait of 1787 was both a successful work of art, 
and also a beautiful likeness. In eight years 
afterwards we have produced the presentment of 


| the same man, with fully twenty-five years added 
| to his age, and the whole expression, contour of 


| disintellectual. 


face, shape of head, and features completely 
altered. We know that the poet aged a good 
deal before he died, but at his time of life his face 
would improve and acquire lines of thought and 
of grace, rather than become boorish, vulgar, and 
Then how reconcile the almost 
Aztec receding form of the face and forehead ? 


| No, no! Mr. Waddell’s portrait is not the lost 


myth portraits, one was in the National Portrait 
Gallery of London, where it ought to be; another | 


is in the possession of Mr. Nicoll of Auchindrane, 
Ayrshire; and the third is, I think, mentioned or 
alluded to by Robert Chambers in his library 
edition of Burns’s Works, 1856, vol. iv. 

It is the general opinion of Burns's biographers 
that, saving the Nasmyth-Bengo portrait, no other 

rtrait was painted of the poet, excepting that 
alluded to by himself in the letter of May 1795, 
the small likeness introduced into Allan’s picture 
not being regarded, of course, as a portrait. Un- 
fortunately, however, no one knows what has 
become of that portrait, and all trace of it has 
been irrecoverably lost. It never was’ engraved, 
and unaccountably there is no trace of its having 
arrived in Edinburgh, in accordance with the 
poet’s intention, “ to be crystallised.” Neither is 
the name of the artist known. 


With respect to the portrait by Peter Taylor, | 


engraved by Horsburgh, published about 1830, 
and lately retouched and reissued, it was pre- 


tended that it was a genuine portrait of the poet | 


painted in his lifetime. But it bas long been 


shown that this portrait never was painted during | 
the lifetime of the poet; and indeed it is now | 


admitted that it is a portrait of Gilbert Burns, 
the poet’s brother, and very like him. 

With respect to the miniature of 1795, Mr. 
Waddell of Glasgow has become possessed of a 
small oil-painting, which he asserts is the long- 
lost likeness ; and he has had a copy of it engraved 
and issued in his recent edition of Burns’s Works. 
Mr. Waddell, in his enthusiasm for the poet, has 
been led to do himself a great wrong. The 
portrait is that of a vulgar, coarse, elderly man, 
with the forehead and whole upper part ‘of the 
face receding, wonderfully like the portraits of 
poor imbecile King George III., and is no more 
that of Burns, or of any man fit to write 
poetry, than it is the likeness of Shakespeare. 


| graved by Holl. 


portrait of Robert Burns. Bengo’s engraving still 
remains the portrait of Robert Burns. 

John Richmond, within the last twenty years, 
painted a portrait of Burns, which has been en- 
Of course it is only a composi- 
tion, but it is regarded as a very successful attempt 
at such a work; nay, even as probably a better 
portrait of the poet in his prime than Bengo’s 
well-known engraving. 

It is a perplexing circumstance that in 1830, 
when Taylor’s portrait was published, Mrs. Burns, 
the poet’s widow, and most of his surviving friends, 


| signed a testimonial (to the publishers) certifying 


to the excellence of the likeness. In 1854 Allan 
Cunningham got similar signatures to the same 
effect, that the engraved portrait (a composition) 
prefixed to his edition, was also the best likeness. 
Probably these signatures were given more to aid 
the sale of the works than as absolute certificates 
to the authenticity of the engravings. 

By the way, there was a profile silhouette of 
the poet, taken entirely in black, but that does 
not come under the category of a likeness. 

Pavut WARD. 


FAMILY OF SCOTENAY OR SCOTNEY. 
(4% §S, iii. 332, 395.) 

As I believe there is no MS. or ag pedi- 
gree to refer H. S. G. to, perhaps the following 
particulars will be useful to him. They are partly 
derived from a note to the late Mr. Stapleton’s 
paper, “Holy Trinity Priory” in York, vol. 
Archeol. Inst. (p. 217), and partly from the MSS. 


of Gervase Holles. 


The Lincolnshire Scotneys were undoubtedly a 
branch of the Sussex family continuing the names 
of Walter and Lambert. The first who occurs— 
Hugh de Scoteny—was the heir of Ralph de 
Criholla, who in 1108 was a considerable tenant 
in capite in Lincolnshire, where he held Cocker- 
ington, Saltfleetby, Wykeham, &c. (Lans. MS. 
207 c. 548.) This Hugh—probably a grandson of 
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Walter filius Lamberti of the Domesday Book 
(Sussex)—gave to Markby Priory two bovates 
in Wykeham, and to Alvingham Priory, with the 
assent of Beatrix his wife and Lambert his son, 
certain lands, and the third part of the site, and 
after, with his daughter, a mill and croft by char- 
ter, in the presence of Robert (de Cheney), Bishop 
of Lincoln (1147-1167), in the chapter-house of 
Lincoln Cathedral. (Dugd. Mon. vi. 959.) An 
inquisition of the reign of Henry III. states that 


Hugh de Scotney married the daughter of | 


“ Richard de Humes (?), formerly Constable of 
Normandy,” meaning I suppose Richard de Hom- 
met. (Cal. Gen.). This was probably Beatrix, 
who must have been his second wife, for Berta 
was the mother of Lambert.* He was dead in 
1116, for in the Liber Niger we find his son 
Lambert de Scotenni certifying that he held of 
the king sixteen caruBates of land and two 
bovates by the service of ten knights. Lambert 
died s. p. 7 John, leaving the sons of his two 
sisters his heirs—Thomag son of Berta, and Wil- 
liam, son of Aumirais—whereupon Thomas de 
Scotteny fined with the king to have his reason- 





able part of the barony then in the king’s hands, | 


with the esnecy in the bailiwick of the sheriff of 
Lincolnshire (Lans. MS. 207, b. 330); and Wil- 
liam de Scoteny, or de Cockerington, may be the 
son of Aumirais ; if so, both nephews assumed the 
name. . 

Thomas de Scoteny died 30 Henry IIL, and 
Peter his son 5 Edward I. seised of a moiety of 
the barony. John, wt. seventeen, the son and 
heir of the latter, appears to have died before 
1300, when Peter de Scoteny was summoned from 
Lincolnshire to perform military service against the 
Scots. Mr. Stapleton, -a calls him son and heir 
of Peter who died 5 Edward L., adds that he 
“apparently was deceased without issue in the 
same reign, leaving Joan, daughter and heir of 
John de Wurth, wife of Richard Knyvett of South- 
wick, Northants, his niece, his heiress.” 

There was a Walter de Scoteni who confirmed 
lands in Roxby, co. Lincoln—three knights’ fiefs 
held of Hugh Painel—to the canons of Drax by 
charter made “ in progré&s of a journey to Jerusa- 
lem,” temp. Richard. He could not be the Walter 
of Sussex (1180-1204), although a contemporary, 
but was a near relative of Lambert, who wit- 
nessed the charter. He was dead 3 John, and 
“ Nicholas de Basinges was to be fined for unlaw- 
fully taking to wife Agnes, daughter of the said 
Walter, with all her land.” 

Frethesend de Scotney probably derived her 
name from Frethesant Paynel, wife of Geoffrey 
Luterel, who might have been her grandmother. 

* In the cartulary of Ormsby Priory will be found 
deeds s. d. of Berta de Scotney and Lambert her son, of 
Lambert de S., with consent of Sybil his wife, and of 
Thomas de S.—Lans. MS. 207. c. ~ 


“There is a site in Roxby called ‘ Seotney- 
hill.’” I have seen the name spelt “ Scotegni,” 

“ge . * ? 
ag if it were that of a place in Normandy, 

I do not find Scotney among the Knyvett quar. 
terings, but the coat of Knyvett iteolf—e bend 
and bordure engrailed—somewhat resembles the 
arms on the seal of Walter de 8. of Sussex. 

The lands of the Sussex Scotneys were “94 
knights’ fees held of the honour of the Earl of 
Eu on condition of performing the office of 
standard-bearer to the earl, and finding one knight 
out of the rape of Hastings to attend upon him.” 
(Sussex Arch. Soc, xvii. 256.) A. 8. Exuis, 

Brompton. 


SMITH’S “POEMS OF CONTROVERSY.” 
(4* S. iii. 147.) 
“ Long time I sought, at last did see 
Smith’s Poems he made in Glenshee,”— 
so sings Sandy Nicol, the prelatic schoolmaster 
and poet of Collace, in his Rural Muse, as far 
back as 1753; showing that your correspondent 
has spotted a very uncommon little book, and one 
which, after long seeking, has only just been 
acquired by me for a consideration from a library 
lately dispersed in the west of Scotland. 

When found, the book is hardly worth a note— 
unless it be to denounce it as the vilest thing I 
have seen fora long time. The Poems of Con- 
troversy arise in this manner :—At the Revolution 
a small provision was made for the support of a 
school at Glenshee on the borders of the north 
Highlands, and one Robert Smith, a student of 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, was appointed 
Dominie; who, on coming to his charge, found 
as little satisfaction with the prospect— 

“ Having no place where to abide, 
Nor any hole my head to hide,”— 
as did Mark Tapley on his arrival at Eden as it 
was; but lacking his happy philosophy, our poet 
gave vent to his disappointment in A Poem on the 
Building of the School House of Glenshee, in which 
he indulged in some bad language and reflections 
against the heritors, for neglecting to supply him 
with fitting accommodation. This brings down 
upon him the poet of the Kirk — 
all a Whig called Jasper Craig, 
Who with the Lairds had made a league 
To banter Smith out of his right, 
And so with paper-balls they fight.” 

Smith, the Episcopal incumbent, insinuates that 
Jasper was a disappointed candidate for the post; 
and if the combatants were backed by the two 
factions of the village, the fight was, I am sorry 
to say, discreditable to both, being in the coarse 


| style of the flytings of our old poets; and I think 


| it may be fairly concluded that, finding them- 


selves disgraced, and the morals of their rising 
generation imperilled by their poets, the inhabit- 
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ants burned the book, which may account for its 
extraordinary rarity. 

Nicol, who has furnished me with an introduc- 
tion, curiously enough gets into a poetical encoun- 
ter of wits with Robert Smith, the Dominie of | 
Kinnaird, and the son of the Glenshee rhymer : 
here, being both Episcopalians—no theological 

ences existing —their jousting i: arm- 
iffer ting — tl jousting is but harm 
less badinage; in the course of which the Poems 
of Controversy, and the merits of the authors, | 
come under review. Nicol, in the interest of the 
prelatic party, thus sums up his criticism upon 
the work and the combatants : — 

“ Craig, the Presbyterian clerk, 

He has made very smutty work ; 

For his expression, so prophane, 

A Puritan’s profession stain. 

But the Episcopal’s more modest, 

And plainly tells him he’s the oddest 

For filthy words as one can hear; 

They would offend a strumpet’s ear. 

But o’er the Craigs and Highland hills 

Smith skips, triumphing o'er their quills. 

In satyr no man dares come near him ; 

In lyric strains they all admire him, 

His panegyricks are so just, 

That every reader praise them must ; 

And for an answer to a letter, 

None of them all could give it better: 

For ready wit and easy verse, 

Craig like to Smith could ne'er rehearse ; 

So that, for modesty and wit, 

The Whig to Tory must submit. 

Yet they had both been poets good, 

Had not their subject been so rude ; 

But true it is, for all their biting, 

There never came fair words in flyting.” 


Finding that the curious have lately been grati- 
fied with a small impression of the Poems of 
Controversy, this reference to an early notice of 
the book may not be unacceptable. J. 0. 


WHO WERE THE COMBATANTS IN THE CLAN 
BATTLE ON THE INCH AT PERTH, a.p. 1396 ? 
(4" S. iii. 7, 27, 177, 315, &c.) 

Dr. MAcPnERson wishes to make out the clan 
Ha of Wynton to be the clan Sha, because Sh 
(initial) in Gaelic sounds Ha. This is quite true. 
The sound of Sh in English would be represented 
by Se, Si, &c., pronounced She, Shi, as the case 
may be. S before H in the beginning of a word 
is silent in Gaelic. But then this clan, according 
to Wynton, would be the Haws, not the Shaws ; 
that is to say, a clan called by the Celts Haw, not 
Shaw. But there was and is a Celtic race called 
Shaw ( variously spelled in Gaelic Tisiabh, Disiabh, 
Scheach, Scheauch, &c. ), therefore the clan called 
the clan Ha (of Wynton) could not be the clan | 
Scheach or Shaw, as the word would be written 
in English. 

Wynton, however, does introduce a clan Quhele 

by aScha. We find this same clan Quhele 
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and its leader Scha (or Scheauch) mentioned in a 
Scots Act of Parliament of 1392 (Scots Acts, i. 
217) as implicated in the “raid of Angus.” In 
the Act the name Scheauch appears more like 
Slurach, but as there never was any such name in 
Gaelic or any other language, and as the ancient 
Lowland transcribers often made sad havoc of 
Highland names, critics are agreed that the Slurach 
of the Act is none other than the Scha, or 
Scheauch, of Wynton. 

I do not know any one who disputes the tradi- 
tion of the Mackintoshes, at least to this extent— 
that from the time of this Scha or Scheauch 
there has been a race of Shaws in Rothiemur- 
chus. The grave of the great leader of the clan who 
fought on the Inch at Perth is still pointed out in 
the burying-ground, in the centre of that half of it 
which is still set apart as the Shaws’ burial-place; 
and the ruined castle of their chiefs, on one of 
the towers of which, a brace of eagles have built 
their eyry for the last forty years, stands in the 
centre of a panorama of unequalled magnificence 
and beauty, on an island in Loch-an-Eilan at the 
foot of Cairngorm. 

The Mackintoshes say that this leader was 
Shaw Mackintosh, a member of their family, and 
that he was the founder of the Shaws. The Rey. 
Lachlan Shaw (historian of Moray, 1750, to whom 
a monument, erected by subscription, has just 


| been placed on the site of the high altar at Elgin) 


says that the Shaws existed as a race alongside of 
the Mackintoshes for two centuriespreviously. But 
one thing is not disputed, that whoever were the 
clans Quhele and Ha, a Scha led one of them; 
and according to universal Highland tradition and 
genealogical records, the Shaws are his descend- 
ants by James, the eldest, and the Farquharsons 
by Farquhar, his second son. 

The race of Schaws has always been found 
associated in the closest manner with the Mackin- 
toshes. In 1680 Sir Robert Sibbald (quoted in 
Spalding Club, vol. Antig. of Aberdeen, p. 297) 
speaks of them as “able fighting men, following 
Mackintosh as their chieftain.” In the list of the 
officers of the Brigadier Mackintosh (1715) the 
name of Shaw occurs thrice. Two Shaws appear 
amongst the friends by whom Mackintosh was 
accompanied at the conference in 1726 between 
him and Cluny as to the chieftainship (Antig. 
Notes, Inverness, by Fraser Mackintosh, Appen. 
». B58.) 

Whether there were Schaws as an independent 
race, previous to 1396, it is difficult to decide ; if 
not, then they and the Mackintoshes were one 
race. If they were a separate race, they must 
have been a closely allied race. According to the 
Mackintoshes themselves, Shaw, son of the thane 
or chief (MacDuff, fifth Thane or Earl of Fife, 
from whence his name Mac-an-Toiseach), was 
their first founder; and the name Shaw occurs 
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more prominently than any other in their gene- 
alogy prior to 1396. May not the clan com- 
manded by those Shaws have sometimes been 
designated “‘ Mackintoshes,” followers of the chief’s 
son, and sometimes “Shaws,” followers of Shaw? 
In this way, at all events, from its first founder, 
the great clan of the Isles was originally called 
the clan Cuin, or race of Constantine. After- 
wards it was called the clan Colla, from his son 
Coll, and latterly the clan Donald, after one of his 
descendants of that name. So the Macleans are 
often called clan Gilleon, after their founder and 
first chief, and the Macphersons the clan Muirich, 
after one of the most distinguished in their line 
of chiefs. The Farquharsons are called clan Fhi- 
unla, after their great ancestor Finlay Mér. There 
is nothing more probable, therefore—I should say 
more certain—than that the race in after times 
known as Mackintoshes should at first have been 
as frequently designated as Na Si’aich, “ the 
Shaws,” after the Christian name of their first 
chief, as Mackintoshes, after his appellative de- 
scription ordesignation. It seems to be generally 
admitted that the Mackiutoshes, whether as the 
clan Quhele, the clan Ha, or the clan Chattan, 
led by a Shaw, were one of the parties to the 
clan battle. And the Mackintoshes assert that 
they were the clan Chattan spoken of, as one of 
the parties to the conflict, by the later chroniclers. 

But if the clan Quhele and the clan Chattan 


were one and the same, how are the clans sepa- | 


rately entered in a Scots Act of Parliament of 
1594? Mr. Kilgour assumes that the clan Quhele 
and the clan Cameron are one and the same, be- 
cause of the resemblance of Fil in Locheil to 
Quhele ; but in the same Act the clan Cameron 
is also separately entered. The three names 
follow each other in immediate succession, show- 
ing perhaps that they were closely allied; but 
still, so late as 1594, we have a clan Quhele 
entered in an Act of Parliament as “ distinct from 
the clan Cameron and the clan Chattan.” Who 
were they? No clan, now-a-days, goes by the 
name, neither is there any clan known by the 
name of Clan Ha. Mr. Fraser Mackintosh states 
that “it was not till 1426, that the Camerons 
were styled ‘ of Lochiel.’” (Antig. Notes, p. 162.) 

Now, let it be kept in mind that we have 
abundant evidence to prove the existence of a 
race of Shaws, either “cousins ” or “ brothers ” of 
the Mackintoshes, But in no Act are they men- 
tioned as Shaws. Only once does the name crop 
out as the leader of the clan Quhele in the Scots 
Act of 1392. The Shaws, however, were quite as 
worthy of the denunciations of the Act of 1595 as 
the Macintoshes and Camerons; for in 1680, a 
century later, they are spoken of as “able fight- 
ing men.” The conclusion is that they were 
meant by the Act to be hunted down as “ broken 
men,” under the designation of.the clan Quhele, 





and that the Shaws were that branch of the clan 
Chattan known as the clan Quhele. 

In this conclusion I am fortified by the opinion 
of one of the most learned Gaelic scholars and 
Scoto-Celtic historians of the day, Colonel J. A. 
Robertson. The clan Quhele, he unhesitatingly 
says, were “the Schaws of Rothiemurchus.” 
(See his Gaelic Topography, recently published, 

. 388.) 

7 This conclusion is still further fortified by the 
following considerations :—After 1594 we find no 
mention made in any contemporary record of the 
clan Quhele: it drops out of history. About this 
very period the Shaws were “ broken up” as a 
clan, on account of the slaughter of his step-father, 
Dallas of Cantray, by Allan their chief, and the 
subsequent forfeiture of the latter. Henceforward 
they followed the banner of the Mackintosh, and 
several of the principal cadets of the family 
migrated to Deeside and Forfarshire. And (what 
is very important) it is not until the beginning of 
the 16th century that historians introduce the name 
of the clan Chattan as one of the contending par- 
ties on the Inch; and why, but because the clan 
Quhele was but a branch of this powerful con- 
federacy ; and the Mackintoshes, as principals of 
the clan Chattan, got the credit in the 16th 
century of what had been done in former days by 
the clan Quhele. 

One thing, at all events, emerges from the mist 
in which, after all that has been said, this ques- 
tion is enveloped—a Scha or Shaw as leader of 
one of the parties who fought. A race is admitted 
en all hands to have been henceforth known by 
his name—a race which became “ broken up ” for 
the reasons already mentioned, which still, how- 
ever, continued, as Schaws, to follow the Mackin- 
tosh banner, but which, true to its ancient origin, 
has ever (except in a few individual instances) 
worn the tartan, not of the Mackintosh, but of 
MacDuff. Amongst other families who, with that 
of Mr. A. Mackintosh Shaw, trace back—some of 
them generally to the clan Chattan, and some to 
Scha the aie on the Inch—is Sir Frederick 
Shaw, Bart., Recorder of Dublin, for many years 
one of the most distinguished debaters in the 
House of Commons, where he represented Trinity 
College, Dublin. The name Shaw stands fourth 
in the order of precedence amongst the sixteen 
races—some of them now extinct—who made up 
the clan Chattan. The Shaws of the South of 
Scotland; represented by Sir Michael Shaw 
Stewart, claim to have been originally connected 
with their Northern namesakes, so that I can 
scarcely bring myself to regard the race as being 
so obscure and insignificant, as it seems to be to 
my friends Dr. Macpnerson and Mr. A. MackIN- 
TosH SHaw. rie Fs 

It is quite natural in historians subsequent : 
| 1600 to attribute to the most important branc 
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of the clan Chattan confederacy the victor’s place in 
the battle on the North Inch ; but supposing the 
Mackintoshes to be the clan Chattan proper, and 
if, as it is asserted, they fought and won, then 
how is the entry of the clan Chattan separately 
from the clan Quhele in the Act of 1594 to be 
accounted for? The historians contemporary with 


the combatants mention a clan Quhele, but not a 


clan Chattan. 

I am far from saying that I have solved the 
difficulty; and if the honour of my race alone 
were concerned, and not the truth (whatever that 
may be), I am quite content, as my fathers did of 
yore, to give my dutiful allegiance to the Mackin- 
tosh. A race which can trace back as far as 1596 


may be perfectly satisfied on the score of its anti- | 


quity, and, whether Shaws existed previously or 
not, the Mackintoshes themselves admit our subse- 
quent existence as a clan springing from their loins. 

Your English readers will please to remember 
that the numerous Shaws in England are in no 
way connected with the race bearing that name in 
Scotland. Shaw is the nearest English sound to 
the Gaelic Scheauch, just as Aineas is the nearest 
English (or Greek) for the Gaelic Angus. 

Into the question as to who were the clan Ha 
I shall not enter farther than to say, that Heth in 
Gaelic sounds Ha, and that that was the name 
of one of the great chiefs in the genealogy of the 
Macphersons. They may have been called the 
clan Heth or Ha after him, just as they were 
afterwards called the clan Mhuirich after a chief 
of that name, and as other clans, as we have seen, 
were similarly designated. 

Or may the clan Ha not have been that branch 
of the clan Chattan called the clan Ay, admitted 
on all hands to be extinct? (See Fraser Mackin- 
tosh’s Antig. Notes, p. 358.) W. G. Saw. 

Parsonage, Forfar. 

P.S. Your readers will be interested in the 
information which follows, supplied to me by 
Thomas Dickson, Esq., Curator of National and 
Historic Records, H.M. Register House. He 
gives me the following entry, hitherto unpub- 
lished, in the accounts of the Lord Chamberlain : 
“Tn the Computum custumariorum burgi de Perth, 
26th April to lst June 1397, the Custumars of 
Perth take credit for a payment of 141. 2s. 11d. 
for the erection of the vista within which the 
combat took place.” “Et pro meremis, ferro et 


factura clausure sexaginta personarum pugnancium | i con® (v. 32) 
| e Ve oe }e 


in Insula de Perth.” How does this matter-of- 
fact entry enable us to realise what to many has 
only the appearance of a “historical romance ” ! 





_ Yorksuire Battap: “Nvut-srown Marp” 
(4" 8S. iv. 296.)—Mr. Scarr will find a good 
reprint of the ballad he quotes in Early Ballads, 


edited by Robert Bell, 1856, p. 177. It is there 








called “ Saddle to Rags.” The best copy of “The 


Notbrowne Mayde” appears in Mr. W. Carew 
Hazlitt’s Remains of the Early Popular Poetry of 
England, 1866, ii. 272. V. W. Kine. 
Greek Eprrapau (4" S, iv. 253.) — 
“ Here in sweet sleep the son of Nicon lies; 
He sleeps—for who shall say the good man dies?” 
The original of the above is an epigram of 


| Callimachus : — 


Tjde Sdwv 5 Alewvos ’AxdvOios iepdy drvov 
* Ovhoxew uh A€ye Tods G&yabods. 
Anthologia Graeca, vii, 451. 


Kolar at 


“Here Saon, Dicon’s son, the Acanthian lies 
In holy sleep: a good man never dies,” 

In Dr. Wellesley’s Anthologia Polyglotta, p. 436, 
may be seen about a dozen translations of this 
epigram, in Latin, Italian, French, German, and 
English. It is imitated in the epitaph on Dr. 
Madan, Bishop of Peterborough (ob. a.p, 1813)— 

“Tn sacred sleep the pious bishop lies, 
Say not in death—a good man never dies.” 

The 310th epigram in the Appendix to the 
Anthologia Greca concludes with a still earlier 


’ 


| imitation, of uncertain authorship : — 


- péuveo hv Cwois udder, kal morAAdK: TUuBYy 
oncigov ard Brepdpwr Sdxpu’ &rorxopery, 

kal Aéye NwmAiny dew, Bvep* od Ocuctdv yap 

Ovhoxew Tovs a&yabous, GAA’ trvov Hddv Exew. 

The father of Saon was Dicon, not Nicon. It is 
hardly necessary to add that metrical reasons 
make it impossible that Nixwvos was ever written 
by Callimachus, as the writer of the lines at the 
head of this note appears to have supposed. 

J. E. Sanpys. 

Cambridge. 

Camet=Surr oF tHE Desert (4 8, iv. 10.)— 
This is an Arabic expression, to be found in the 
Koran (xxiii. 21, 22), thus rendered by Sale : — 

“Ye have likewise an instruction in the cattle; we give 
you to drink of the milk which is in their bellies, and ye 
receive many advantages from them; and of them do ye 
eat: and on them, and on ships [ fole] are ye carried; ” 
adding the following note : — 

“ The beast more particularly meant in this place is the 
camel, which is chiefly used for carriage in the East; 
being called by the Arabs the land-ship, on which they 
pass those seas of sand, the deserts.” 

Savary’s translation is,— 
“ They carry you on the earth as the ships bear you on 


The Arabic text is,— 


-<-- -u-r- 


- ~-tes . s0- 
‘ies - 
The same word occurs again in this Sura in 
speaking of Noah’s ark. The word fole is from a 


| root signifying “ round, the breasts, the celestial 





orb,” &c. “Hence the felucca, a two-masted bark 
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worked by oars and sails. 
Sura xliii. 11, translated “ cattle,” anami, means, 
according to Freytag (621), “camels and sheep,” 
consequently the horse and cow are not included. 
The other names for ship in Arabic are sofon, 
safaino, safinati, and in the plural safinaton (Koran 
xviii. 70). The connection of the English with 
the Arabic word may be traced through the Ger- 
man schiff. T. J. Bucktown. 


“ VIOLET, OR THE DansEvsE” (4% S. iv. 176). 
In answer to your correspondent D. G. R., relative 
to the authorship of Violette la Danseuse, I re- 
member the novel's first appearance, and was then 
told on very good authority that it was written 
by Miss Spalding, Lady Brougham’s daughter by 
her first marriage—the present Lady Malet having 
married, in 1834, Sir Alexander Malet. She was 
only seventeen when it was published; and from 
the subject of the novel, though most delicately 
handled, her friends were at the time very anxious 
that her name should then be concealed. I cannot 
give the exact date of the publication, but cer- 
tainly nearer forty than twenty-five years since. 


H. M. 


The author of the above popular novel was 
John Lang, Esq., Sastatan-46kawn. He did not, 
so far as I know, write any other novel, though 
depending a good deal on his pen for his main- 
tenance. He afterwards went to India, and was 
at one time editor of an “up-country” newspaper. 
He has now, I believe, been dead some years. 
Noett RApcuirre. 


Lace or Grounp (4" §., iv. 253.)—Your cor- 
respondent states that, if a lace of land be sixteen 


feet square, then, consequently, forty lace of ground | 


contain two hundred and forty square feet. I can- 
not see how he arrives at this conclusion. Surely 
the area would be 256 x 40, or 10,240 feet. 
W. B.C. 
I have not met before with the word Jace so 


The word here, and in | 


| affair, within a very few miles of it. 





Carnac (4S, iv. 1.)—Now that the discus. 
sion seems to be closed, for a time at least, as to 
the origin of the monument, will any one oblige 
me with his view of the origin of the word? Has 
it anything to do with the Celtic cairn, or has 
the name in France been borrowed from that ip 
Egypt? If not, how comes it that monuments, in 
some respects so similar, have been designated by 
the same name in countries differing so much 
from each other? W. B.C. 


If this subject be not yet closed, I venture to 
add what seems a fatal objection to Canon Jacx- 
son’s theory :—1. Carnac is a Gaelic word which 
means “a stony place,” nothing more, so far as I 
can learn. This name, therefore, bears no re- 
ference to the avenues as a subject of interest, 
and is quite indefinite as to the origin or uses 
thereof. 2. My objection to the lost-virgins 
theory is that these avenues at Carnac, though 
long kept very prominently before antiquaries, 
are only half the story, for there is another and 
rather longer, but otherwise precisely similar, 
Reekoning 

by the French ordnance survey, I should judge 

the exact distance between Carnac and Erdevin 
to be two and a quarter French postal leagues. 

3. The avenues at Carnac are reported as about 

1500 French métres in length; those at Erdevin 

as about 1800; each has the menhirs arranged 

similarly, viz.,in eleven rows, forming ten ave- 

nues; and some people imagine that both have at 
| one time been united. Now, if once united I infer 
that we get far more than the specified number of 
| virgins; if separate, Canon Jackson must please 
supply another theory to account for the origin of 
the remaining half, or the scheme is palpably in- 
complete ; if he accept both series to make up his 
number it may be implied that the junction isa 
sheer impossibility. I dare not propose to help 
| him by suggesting that both may be riva/ monu- 
| ments to commemorate one event. A. Hatt. 

2, Brunswick Terrace, Brixton Hill. 


applied. The dimension of sixteen feet square is | 


the same as the “rod, pole, or perch” of the land 
measurers—truly 16 ft.6in. The perch, how- 
ever, varies in many parts of England. The Dic- 
tionary of Architecture states that “ Lace is pro- 
bably a chamfer.” It occurs in a book dated 1754, 
in the passage, “without laces or keys to bind 
them.” “Laces or binding beams,” and “ pur- 
laces,” occur in Holmes (Academy of Armory, fol., 


Chester, 1688, p. 450), in the enumeration of the | 


“several pieces of timber belonging to a wood 
house.” The Prompt. Parv. has “lace of a howse- 
rofe, laquearia.” Lace is also applied to a crack 
or break in stone, so close as not to be found 
sometimes until it comes under the mason’s tool: 
this is perhaps a Yorkshire term. Here are 
different meanings. How is the word derived ? 
W. P. 





A Carp Query (4" S. iv. 157, 225.)—The 
queen existed as a court card in 1500. See Boiteau, 
Les Cartes & Jouer, Paris, 1854, p. 7: — 

“ Les six premitres sont des cartes d'un tarot fait’ 
Paris vers l’an 1500; elles représentent : /’ Empereur et 
le Monde, deux figures symboliques; puis un as, une reme, 
un cavalier et un varlet, distingués par des signes bien 
différents de nos signes coeur, carreau, pique et tréfle. 


The queen is unknown in the East; and, since 
Spain was the first European country into which 
cards were introduced—probably directly from 
India—the queen is absent from the most ancient 

acks made in that country. The queen was, Im 
| fact, substituted for the Spanish knight by the 
| French and Italians; although some ancient Italian 
| packs have been found with the cavalier, as well 
| as the king, queen, and knave. On the absence 
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of the queen from Spanish cards, see Boiteau, 

41:— 

« J] n’y a pas de dames dans les cartes numérales du 
jeu indien, tel qu’on le connait; il n’y a pas non plus de 
‘dames, et il n’y en a jamais eu dans le jeu espagnol,” 

JuxtTa TURRIM. 

Cocxney Ruyme (4S. iv. 29, 87, 124, 208.)— 
Iam surprised that none of those who have so 
successfully vindicated Sir Walter Scott’s rhyme 
of Ralph, laugh, from the charge of cockneyism, 


should not also have taken up the cudgels in | 
defence of Hunt and his rhyme of Apollo, hollow ; | 


because this latter is in precisely the same cate- 
gory as Scott's, of being a perfect rhyme to the 
ear, as was perceived by Crashaw when he 
wrote : — 
“ Him the Muses love to follow, 
Him they cail their Vice-Apollo.” 

[have been told of a West Indian community 
who admit no rhymes but those addressed to the 
eye, who are satisfied with these however much 
the ear may be outraged, and who would regard 
with complacency as rhymes such words as though, 


tough, cough, bough, and the like. I do not sup- | 


se that the objector to the rhymes which we 
a been considering, of Scott and Hunt, would 
go so far as this; but he is certainly wrong in 
rejecting such words as Apollo and hollow, only 
because they do not terminate with the same 
combination of letters. W.B.C. 

St. Duirecn’s Cuurcnu, NEAR Dustin (4" §. 
iv. 235.)—A plan, with geometrical elevations of 
this building, showing the additions made lately 
(1864) by the architects Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, 
and Lanyon, are given in The Dublin Builder, 
No. 126, March 15, 1865, W. P. 
_ Havieren Castte (4 S. iv. 217.)\—In addi- 
tion to your account, plans and views of this 
building, with an essay by Mr. C. F. Hayward, 
will be found in the Transactions of the Essex 
Archeological Society. ‘ Ws Be 

Torna: Ion (3 S. i. 82.)—In an interesting 
paper on the English Language, and which ap- 
peared in “ N. & Q.” as quoted above, the writer 
states that the former of the two words which 
head this note “will be recognised by every 
Hebrew scholar as the representative ‘in that 
language of the dove.” It was this remark that 


brought back to my mind the plot in Euripides’ | 


play of Jon, where the hero escapes poisoning 
through the intervention of a flock of pigeons 
(iopos mec), frequenters of Apollo’s temple ; 
and for the first time I understood that this 
legend was originally connected with the name. 

8 connection Euripides himself was evi- 
dently ignorant, as in three different passages of 
this play (lines 661, 802, 803) he gives “‘more 

orum,” an absurd origin for his hero’s name, 
who \according to him is called Ton, as having 





| been met first by his supposititious father on going 
| out of the temple. It is entirely new to me, and 
| I should be glad to know if it has ever been 
noticed before. W. B.C. 
Tue Great Crock or St. Paur’s CATHEDRAL 
(4% 8. iv. 213.)—The story of the sentinel alluded 
to is certainly not, in its present form, worthy of 
credit. Independently of the circumstance de- 
posed to by your correspondent that St. Paul’s 
had no clock at the time of the supposed date of 
the occurrence, it must be clear to all who are 
familiar with the mechanism of a time-piece that 
for a clock to strike thirteen is simply impossible. 
It is noteworthy that a similar event is related 
by the local historians of Launceston as having 
happened there. P. E. Masey. 


“Tne CaRAMANIAN Exite” (4* 8S. ii. 488.)— 
This poem will be found in the Dublin University 
Magazine for May 1844, p. 536. It was one of 
the apocryphal translations from the Turkish by 
James Clarence Mangan, the gifted but unhappy 
author of the “Anthologia Germanica,” in the 
same periodical. D. Buarr. 

Melbourne. 

Ennvl (4% S, iv. 172, 223.) —I am afraid even 


| Mr. Skeat’s ingenuity has failed to suggest an 


acceptable English equivalent for this word, now 
almost naturalised among us in its French shape. 
If annoy will do, then my compassion for those 
troubled with ennui is infinitely increased, for 
annoy seems to me the expression of a far stronger 
sensation thane is consistent with ennui. Mr. 
SKEAT's quotations tell rather against himeelf, 
for surely neither “anguish” nor “ grief” is com- 
patible with ennui, and each word is coupled by 
Spenser with annoy. This might not by itself be 
conclusive against the latter word, but it is used 
by Shakspeare in a sense which it would be diffi- 
cult to reconcile with so mild an interpretation of 
it as is now proposed. (See his Venus and Adonis, 
line 599.) What would be said of a French 
translator who should render annoy in this passage 
by ennui? . G. M. G. 
A Remarkasce Trio (38'S. xii. 245, 296.) — 
Will you permit me to draw P. A. L.’s attention 
to the statement about Lord Taunton, who, when 
Henry Labouchere, first obtained a seat in Parlia- 
ment in 1826 for St. Michael’s (see Debrett’s 
Illustrated Peerage, 1869, p. 429). Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, too, was not in the House of Commons in 
1824. This nobleman, who was the second peer 


| of this family, never attained the honour of a seat 


in the House of Commons until 1841 for the 
West Riding (vide his obituary in the Appendix 
to Chronicle of the Annual Register, vol. xcvii. 
p. 313, London, 1855). Lord Wharncliffe is men- 
tioned as the “Hon. Stuart Wortley” by your 


| correspondent P. A. L.: this is an error. The 


first Lord Wharncliffe’s grandfather was John, 
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third Earl of Bute, his own father being James 


Archibald Stuart, Lieut.-Colonel in the army, | 


and M.P. for co. Bute in 1774, 1784, and 1806. 


This gentleman assumed in Jan. 1795, by sign | 


manual, the additional surname of Wortley. The 
Wharncliffe peerage was created July 12, 1826. 
See Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, pp. 
1175. W. B. i 

Prior’s Porms: “ Hans Carver” (4" S. iv. 
255.)—This poem is included in Dr. Johnson's 
British Poets, edition 1800, “ London, printed for 
Andrew Miller, Strand,” iv. 345. I have no doubt 
it will be found in other editions also; and I am 
surprised at your correspondent, if a reader of 
Prior, being in ignorance of its existence. 

R. MC, 

PorutaR PaHrasgonrogy: Warm (4 S, iv. 
255.) — Warm is certainly not peculiarly a Sussex 
expression. It is, I think, as certainly of modern 
date. I have always put it down as a cockney 
phrase. 


OBIN. 


Does it not come from the influences of our cold | 


climate? We say a man is “ well off,” or “ com- 
fortably off,” in just the same sense as warm is 
used. 


In “N. & Q.” 3S. xi. 413 there is an ad- | 
mirable note on the proverb — “Out of God's | 


blessing into the warm sun”; showing how it 
comes to us from hot climates, where shade is the 
blessing and sun the curse. (Parenthetically : 


How is it that Mr. Haztirr has missed this refer- 


ence in his proverb-book? A very apt instance 
of the proverb, showing its meaning, is noted in 
4” S. iv. 132.) 


} 
Warm=rich, I take to be the phrase of a | 
climate where cold is the curse and warmth the | 


blessing. Such expressions as “cold comfort,” “ as 
cold as charity,” show our hatred of cold. Per- 
haps the proverb, “ He is wise enough that can 
keep himself warm” (see Hazlitt, p. 167; Hey- 


wood’s “ Dialogue,” Spenses Soc. Reprint, p. 46), | 


may illustrate the word. Joun Appis, M.A. 
Rustington, near Littlehamptof, Sussex. 


Ephraim Jenkifison says to the Vicar of Wake- | 
field, that he shall have a draft on his neighbour, | 
Flamborough, payable at sight, “and let me tell | 


you he is as warm a man as any within five miles 
round him.” W.G. 


Rosert Burns (4 S. iv. 252.)—Allow me to 
supplement the criticism on Burns quoted from 


the New London Magazine of 1786 by one taken | 
from the New Town and Country Magazine for | 


August, 1787 : — 


“ R. B. we are informed,” says the critic, “is a plough- | 


boy, of small education, but blessed by nature with a 
powerful genius. 
been expected, confined to the objects which surround 
him: he is satirical as well as pastoral, and humorous as 
well as pathetic. . . . . These poems being ‘chiefly 
in the Scottish dialect,’ it must necessarily confine their 


1174, | 


His subjects are not, as might have | 


| beauties to a small circle of readers : however, the author 
has given good specimens of his skill in English. The 
following stanza is not only very elegant, but highly 
poetical.” 
And here the critic proceeds to quote the lines 
beginning — 
“ Oh happy love! where love like this is found!” 
C. A. R, 

“Crom a Boo” (4 S, ii. 438, 614; iii, 275; 
iv. 247.) — The following is taken from Heylyn’s 
History of 8. George the Martyr : — 

“ And here I shall observe that onely, which | find in 
Master Selden’s notes on the Poly-Olbion; as, viz, 
that under Henry 8. it was enacted—‘that the Irish 
should leave their Cramaboo and Butleraboo, words of 
unlawfull patronage ; and name themselves under Saint 
George, and the Kings of England.’” 

E. L. BLEenxxysorp, 

Springthorpe Rectory. 


GENEALOGICAL Queries (4 S. iii. 104,)—9, 

“ Aleanora, widow of Richard le Despenser, son 

| of Thomas, Earl of Gloucester,’ was eldest daugh- 
ter of Ralph Nevil, Earl of Westmorland. She 
remarried Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
who was slain in the first battle of St. Albans in 
33 Henry VI. (Dugdale, Bar. i. 281, 299, 397.) 
B. W. GREENFIELD. 

Southampton. 

Frve Eaes (4" S. iv. 242.)—The proverb cited 
by Cotgrave stands thus in Meurier’s 7résor des 
| Sentences, xvi Century :— 

“Un cuf n’est rien, deux font grand bien, 
Trois est assez, quatre est trop, 
Cinq donnent la mort.” 
The French language has more than one pro- 
| verb in its ovary :— 
“ Cela est égal comme deux ceufs,” 
| or, as we say in our English, “ as like as two 
| pins,” and more poetically — 
“ An apple, cleft in two, is not more twin 
Than these two creatures.”— Twelfth es 


Leapen Comas (4 S, iv. 232.)— 
“ Tris, for scandal most notorious, 
Cries, ‘ Lord, the world is so censorious,’ 
And Rufa, with her combs of lead, 
Whispers that Sappho’s hair is red.” re 
(Swift, The Journal of a Modern Lady, vol, vii. 
p. 194. ed. London, 1757.) EN 


Mritor’s Granppaventer (4 S. iv. 134.)— 
The following may be interesting as a | 
| answer to R. E.L.’s query. I have taken it from 
| Land and Water, vol. i. p. 195 :— : 

“The river Narron winds on its way with little in- 
terest till we come opposite the village of Dean, lying on 
the east side of the river, and we cannot but feel an 
interest in visiting the place where was born, in 1709, 
the kind-hearted Cumberland poet, John Dutton, who 
wrote many good descriptive verses on the Vale of Kes 
| wick, and who, in 1750, adapted to the stage Milton's 
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—— 
Comus, and during its run sought out a granddaughter 
of Milton’s in distressed circumstances, and procured a 
benefit for her, which is said to have produced upwards 
of 1201. Dr. Johnson wrote a prologue for the occasion, 
which was spoken by Garrick.” 

M. C, PRENDERGAST. 


Exxrattie (4 S. iv. 253.) —This word is iden- 
tical in form and meaning with Latin simpler, 
English simple, and both words have, in a similar 
way, drifted into a secondary application of a de- 
based character. Ein-falt is one-fold. Simplex 
has been supposed to derive from sine-plica, with- 
out a fuld, but modern philologers consider the 
preferable derivation to be from semel-plico, to fold 
once, as opposed to du-plexr, twice folded. The 

in St. Matthew’s gospel, vi. 22. “ If thine 
eye be single,” &c., in Greek éav ody 5 dp8aruds cov 
érdois 7 is translated in all the Teutonic languages, 
except English, by einfaltig, differing, of course, 
dialectically: Gothic, ainfalth; A. S., anfeald; 
Ger., einfaltig, &c. In Latin the rendering is 
simplex. Now, just as our word simple has two 
meanings—the one noble, as when we speak of a 
pure simple-minded man; the other ignoble, as 
when we talk of a simpleton—so einfdltig is used 
— in the same senses. The more noble use 


have alluded to in the goupel of St. Matthew. | 
) 


The other may be illustrated by the anecdote of a 
gentleman presenting his friend to a lady with the 
following introduction: — “ Madame, ich stelle 
Ihnen hier den Baron von G—— vor; der nicht so 
einfiltig ist, als er aussieht.” “ Madam, I pre- 
sent to you my friend, Baron G , who is not 
as simple as he looks.” To which the other re- 
joined, —“ Madame, diess ist der Unterschied 
zwischen diesem Herrn und mir.’ “ Madam, 
that is just the difference between my friend and 
myself.” J. A. Prcron. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


I have no doubt the word Einfeltigen, in the title 
of the book referred to, published at Nuremberg 
in 1539, means the simple, that is, simple-minded 
people, standing in need of instruction, and willing 
to receive it. In an old Worter-Buch, in dreyen 
Sprachen, Deutsch, Frankésisch und Latein ( Genf, 
1718), the meanings given for Einfiltig are “Sim- 
ple, innocent,”—“ simplex, sincerus;” and in the 
old German and French Dictionary of Ehrmann, 
Einfiltig is simple.” Now this is not in the 
sense of silly, as when we call a man a simpleton ; 
but as explained in Basil Faber’s Thesaurus 
Lingue Latine (Lipsise, 1686), where under the 
word “Simplex,” he quotes a sentence from 
Cicero, “de finibus”; “ Omnia vera diligimus, id 
est fidelia, simplicia, &c.,” and thus renders it in 
German : “ Alles, was rechtschaffen und warhaff- 
tig, das ist, treulich, einfiiltig u. s. w.,” and when 
translating the Latin adverb, simpliciter, he gives 
the meaning einfiltig. ’. C. H. 








| Portrait oF Byron (4"*S. iv. 251.)— 


“ Nec Deus, nec Homo, mens divinior, nihilo nisi soli, 
orbis terrarum totius anim# et oculi gloriw, compa- 
randa.” 

I have been several times in Bruges, and think 
I would recollect had I seen a striking portrait 
of the poet there. It will be interesting to know 
from the writer in the Standard (Sept. 13, 1869), 
whether it was one of those well-known by 
engraving or otherwise, some of which are enu- 
merated by Mr. Jonn Piecort, Jun., after Thos. 
Phillips, R. Westall, and G. Saunders. There is, 
besides, a profile by G. H. Harlowe, with down- 
cast eyes and a somewhat disdainful expression ; 
also, a profile by Count D’Orsay. The American 
artist W. E. West, the last painter, I believe, 
to whom Byron sat for his portrait in Italy, 
allowed me in London (1830) to make a copy of 
it in sepia, as I had read in Moore’s Byron that 
the noble poet—perhaps not a very good judge— 
considered it a very good, if not the best, likeness 
that had been taken of him. I must say, how- 
ever, that the Countess Guiccioli (Marchioness de 
Boissy), in her late work on Lord Byron, at the 
same time that she speaks highly of Mr. West as 
a man of high feeling, does so disparagingly of the 
picture; yet the expression of the large hazel 
eyes and the finely shaped mouth were supremely 
beautiful. It has been badly engraved by Wedge- 
wood and Engelheart. P. A. L. 


Woopcuts 1x Datry Papers (4 §. iv. 232.) 
In addition to the issues of The Times noted by 
your correspondent R. B. P. in which wood- 
cuts occur, I beg leave to direct attention to the 
number for April 7, 1806. I have a copy now 
before me, and it contains a perspective elevation 
and plan of a house at Greenland Dock on the 
Thames, where a deliberate murder had been 
committed on a Mr. Blight by a man named 
Patch. From the account of the trial, occupying 
at least five-eighths of the paper, it may be con- 
cluded that the affair at the time excited con- 
siderable attention. E. H. W. D. 

Greenwich. 

Sir Tuomas Morrevx (4 §, iv. 233.) —In 
the list of Constables of the Tower in Bayley's 
History of the Tower, it appears that Sir Thomas 
was succeeded as constable by Edward, Earl of 
Rutland in 1391. As HERMENTRUDE states that 
the office was at that period granted for life, this 
year was probably that of Sir Thomas's death. 

G. F. D. 

Carvines py Grintine Grppons (4 §. iy. 
259. )—See “ Remarks upon Grinlin (sic) Gibbons” 
by W. G. Rogers in the Transactions of the Royal 
Inst. of British Architects, June 3, 1867, and a 
paper on the “ Restoration and Preservation of 
Wood Carvings,” by Henry Crace, April 28, 1855. 

O27. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Concordance to the Works of Alfred Tennyson, P.L., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. By D. Barker Brightwell. (Moxon.) 
Who shall now say that, in this country at least, a 

prophet is without honour in his own day? More than a 

century passed away after Shakespeare ‘and Milton had 

been laid in their graves before their utterances had so 
far become household words that men desired to have the 
means of instantly recovering any dimly-remembered 
phrase or half-forgotten passage. 
our own day is not allowed even to finish his work and 

fold his hands, before his admirers are clamorous for a 

Concordance, so that they may at once turn to the longed- 

for thoughts or glowing words they desire to recover. 

Nearly five hundred double-columned closely printed 

pages attest the vast amount of labour which the pre- 

paration of the Concordance has entailed upon Mr. Bright- 

well. That gentleman declares that the work has been a 


labour of love, and that he shall feel amply rewarded if 


he wins the approval of those to whom “lucky rhymes” 
are — 
Soe rip and share, 
And meliow metres more than cent. for cent.” 


Such approval will be cheerfully awarded to him by all 
who avail themselves of his book, provided they take the 
trouble to attend to the rules which he has laid down for 
their guidance. A portrait of the Laureate from a pho- 
tograph by Mr. Jeffrey, is prefixed to the volume. 


Byron painted by his Compeers ; or, All about Lord Byron 
‘from his Marriage to his Death, as given in various 
Newspapers of the Day, &c. (Palmer.) 

This little pamphlet contains many interesting par- 
ticulars, from the newspapers of the time, of Byron’s mar- 
riage, separation, and death. The extracts from the 
Morning Chronicle, more particularly the Correspondence 
between Perry and Sir Ralph Noel, are not without 
special interest at the present moment, 


Deata or Mr. Woopwarp, Her Magesty’s Lt- 
BRARIAN.—It is with deep regret that we have to record 
the death of Benjamin Bolingbroke Woodward, Esq., 
F.S.A., which took place at his residence, Royal Mews, 
Pimlico, on Tuesday last, the 12th instant. Mr. Wood- 
ward, who was born at Norwich in 1816, graduated at 
the London University, was first known, we believe, by 
his General History of Hampshire, and was appointed 
Librarian in Ordinary to the Queen at Windsor, and 
Keeper of the Royal Collection of Prints and Drawings, 
in 1860, on the death of the late Mr. Glover. He pro- 
jected and edited The Fine Arts Quarterly Review, and 
has been for some time engaged on “ The Life and Works 
of Leonardo da Vinci.” Mr. Woodward was a frequent 
contributor to these columns; and the regret which we 
feel at his early death will be shared by a large circle of 
attached friends. 


ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars and Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and address are 
given for that purpose 
Spenser's WorkKS, by Todd. 8 Vols. 
Mrs. Bray's NOVELS AND PLAYS. 
STUKELEY'S STONEHENGE AND ABURY. 

Fox's MEmores AND CorResponpeNce. Vol. IV. 
CATALOGUE OF THE PICTURES AT THE LOUVRE, PARIs. 
Brwick’s History OF BIRDS AND QUADRUPEDS 
SHAKESPEARR'S WoRKS. Folio. Ba Edition. 
Anpenson's House or Yvery. 2 Vols. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, W. 
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UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF ART Books. All A Aditi 
4 4 . tons and Cor. 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensi 
London, W. ington Museum, 

LITERARY NEws.— We are making arrangements to meet the wishes 
of those who desire to see “ N. a medium of Literary Intelligence 
as well as of Literary Intercommunication. 

SOWENS, by an wn brtunate typographical error, ws described, ante, 
p. 274, col. i. line 22, as an edible * moss” instead of “ » yan 
br. — us numerous © ommuntontions, corrective and interrogative 
which this expianation renders it unnecessary that we should ¢ 


wanted, the precise where and when these worthies were 
tioned. 


H. H.'s reply on Three Tailors of Tooley Street does not give whatis 
Jirst wen. 


{mong other articles of interest necessarily 
are, The Edinburgh Review on Shakespeare, 
A Minor Byron Mystery. 


L. will find much illustration of the old proverb, “ To @ spoke 
A wheel,” in our ist 8. viii. 269, 351, 522, 576, 624; ix. 45, reek * 
Cc. WwW account of the origin of Billiards and te 
Pianoforte app« N. & Q.” Ist S. x. 23; 2nd 8. i, e 
—— ¥ Q.” 209; iv. 47; Sed 
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Be ey INVENTIONS.—That great invention the “ Ch > 

ch times all the principal events of the day, and has revoluttontand 
a = superseded the clumsy old-fashioned “ Stop-watch,” seems likely 
to be eclipsed in fame by that still greater and more useful invention 
the “ Keyless Watch." The fact of no key being required renders 
Watches indispensable to the traveller, the nervous, and invalids 
The enormous number sent even by post to all parts of the world, ing 
convincing proof of their great utility. The prices at which theyare sald 
range fre om 5 to 100 guineas. housands of them are manu 

r. J. W. Benson, of Old Bond Street, and of the Steam Factory, 
oat til, London, who sends post free for 2d. a most interesting hist 
rical pamphlet upon watchmaking. 

“ NOTES AND QUERIES" is registered for transmission abroad, 


GENTLEMAN, who has made Family History 
i a systematic study for thirty years, may be consulted on matter 
of I Pedigree Apply to S. W., care of Charles Griffin & Co., Publishers, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


THE NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUS-HOUSE 
NOTE PAPER. 
Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
192, Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane. 
ey RED expressly to meet an universally experienced want, 
a paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth sure 
with total freedom from grease. The New VeLLum Wovel 
HOUSE PapER will be found to possess these peculiarities 
being made from the best linen rags or vossessing great — 
durability, and presenting a surface cau well adapted for e 
steel pen. 
Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 
*s* The Public are CAUTIONED against IMrraTions of this imeam- 
parable paper. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 

E LOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5¢. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,008. 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 10% 

STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8. 6¢. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4+. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 

colours), 5 quires for ls. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), 
as. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 74. 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Tilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, — 

Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &C., 

ree 


reduced to 4s. 6d. per reamy or 
Dies engraved from 5. 
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